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LORD OF HER LOVE. 


— 


CHAPTER X. 


Jack takes one long puff at his cigar, then 
speaks abruptly. 

“* Now to business, Sadie. I want your help.” 

‘‘ Yes,” she says, not moving from the tree 
against which she has crouched. 

He laughs shortly. 

“I may as well make a clean breast of it. 
I am in a devil of a mess, and that's the truth, 
and you must help me to get ont of it.” 

‘“‘ What do you want me to do?” 

_ Her voice is quiet and cold, but the coldness 
is born of the constraint she has put on her 
feeling. Anyone who had the least atom of 
sympathy would notice that the tension on 
her nerves is terrible. 

Not so Jack Ronalds; he is too deeply 
wrapped up in his own feelings ; his tone and 
manner are strangely reckless. 

“You must give me all the ready money 
you have. I leave England to-night, if pos- 


[BY THE SEA,—A HOPELESS LOVE.] 


sible, to-morrow without fail, if no cursed ill- 
chance comes to prevent me!’’ 

Leave England?” repeats the poor girl. 
* For—for—long ?”’ 

** How can I say ?”’ he answers, impatiently. 
‘For Heaven's sake don’t cross question a 
fellow so, Sadie. Don’t you see I am bothered 
out of my life?” 

An icy hand seems to have closed over her 
heart, yet her throat is parched, her tongue 
difficult to move. 

Jack peers at her angrily in the gloom. 

**Come, come, don’t stand there like a 
dummy; don’t you understand? I must have 
this money—I must leave England as soon as 
possible!” 

‘‘And—and our marriage?” she falters, 
feebly. 

“Oh, d——n our marriage—no, I don’t 
mean that!’’ he corrects himself, hurriedly, 
as he realizes his pressing need, and that here 
alone he can get the aid he wants. 

A shiver has passed over her frame at the 
indifferent curse; in that moment her great 





love has struck upon a cruel rock, and it 








trembles like a vessel that is stranded and 
threatens to go to pieces. 

She stands so still that the man feels, with 
some alarm, he has let his selfish indifference 
go too far; he must first secure his end, and 
—— he can laugh at his marriage tie as he 
will. 

‘‘Don’t be angry with me, darling,’ he 

ins, trying to school his voice to the old 
seductive tones that had worked so fatally to 
Sadie’s undoing; ‘‘I have been worried, 
bothered to death as I said just now, or I 
should never have spoken like that ; you know 
that don’t you Sadie, and you will forgive me. 
Kiss me dear to show.” 

But she shrinks from him. Somehow the 
romance, the chivalry, the veil of delicacy, 
and refinement has gone, she sees him as he 
really is—coarse—cruel—selfish. 

‘tT will do as you ask,” she says, hurriedly, 
‘tell me what money you want and I will go 
indoors and write a cheque.” 

**No; no cheque this time,”” he answers, 
roughly, for he is not best pleased at her man- 
ner and evident fear of him, he is so vain; it 
is not hurtful to his affections bat to his 
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vanity. ‘‘ Notes or gold, the latter for choice, 
and you had better get it for me as quickly as 
possible, I should be off now.” 

She moves away at once then looks back. 

Jack,” she whispers, and she clasps her 
cold hands tight together; ‘‘ will you tell me 
this? Why are you going-what—what is 
sending you from England?” 

He hesitates an instant, then says, grimly,— 

* Debts.” 

She knows he is lying and a shiver 
over her, she no longer wishes him to stay; 
she is suddenly possessed with a wild desire 
to send him from her. This is‘not Jack—her 
lover—her husband, the man ‘whose image 
has been enshrined in her heart as somethin 
sacred and beautifal, whom she has blam 
herself for even doubting—this is some 
stranger whom she feels instinctively is false 
and cruel. He wants money and then he will 
go. Sho tarns back feverishly. 

“Wait hsre. 1 will come to you immedi- 
ately.” 

Jack does not quite like her tones. 

What if she should go back and not return ? 
or worse, what if she should tell others—that 
man her guardian—that he is outside? 

He strides after and grips her arm. 

“Swear,” he mutters, nervously and 
sharply, fear lending acidity to his voice; 
‘“‘swear you will return and that you will 
kesp secret about-——”’ 

He gets no farther. With scorn‘and con- 
tempt Sadie faces him. 

“I have given you my word—that is 
enough,” and drawing her arm away she 
moves into the darkness. 

How she reaches the house #he knows not ; 


she is conecious of a cool breeze lifting ‘the: 
curls from her hot brow, of a flying moth or’ 


beetle buzzing Ghose to her cheek as she walks 
through the dealeness. 
The grass-is wet and chilly to her fest; 


mechanicallyshe lifts her gown and goes on jiafte: 


to the path, but-otherwise she is lost in some 
hideous pe peg @ discordant voice 
rings in-her ear time repeating the 
curse ‘he ‘uttered.on their marriage. . 

Up to this time she has not realized what 
hopes, what ings she had put on the 
happy moment when before all the world she 
could claim Jack as her husband; now those 
hopes and longings are suddenly dead; she is 
walking calmly over their grave; her breast 
holds but one feverish desire to give him 
what he needs:and then send him from her, 

He has scattered the dream, the idyll that 
has been her only solace during the miserable 
time just past. She seesand knows ‘him as 
he is, and she shrinks from him with dread 
and a shiver of loathing which, all unasked, 
has crept into her breast. She does not shed 
a tear, her agony is too great for mere 
woman’s weeping; she only feels that the veil 
of all that has beautified and aided her secret 
trouble is torn down for ever, and nothing 
remains behind. 

Her quick intuition tells her that this man 
whom she must call her husband is in some 
danger, but of what kind or whether merited 
she does not hazard a thought. He claims 
her aid, and she will give him of her bounty, 
not to rescue him alone, but to rid herself of 
his presence. 

The necessity for being fleet and attracting 
no notice comes to her. She steps on to the 
terrace, passes through the empty dining-room 
and on up to her own room. 

Her maid is here arranging things for the 
night. 

‘Mrs. Dalrymple is asking for you, miss,” 
she says. 

Sadie flashes faintly, 

‘Go and tell her I will join her in two or 
three minutes in the orchard, Mary.” 

The orchard lies to the back of the Manor, 
and so Bee cannot by any chance meet or 
— the man lurking in the grounds by the 

ake. 

“Yes, miss. Won’t you have a shawl about 
your shoulders, miss, it ain’t so hot out of 
doors at this time?” 





Sadie allows the maid to throw some black 
lace over her uncovered head. 

‘Thank you, Mary, go aud give Mrs. 
Dalrymple my message.” 

She speaks with difficulty—she séems 
chilled through, as if some penetrating spray 
of ice-water had drenched her, yet her head 
and throat are hot, and her lips burn. 

As the girl goes she hastily unlocks her 
small treasure-box and takes oué some money. 
As luck has it she is richer in ready coin to- 
night than at ordinary times, for the house- 
keeper came to her this morningand asked her 
for a large sum to pay the servants their 
quarter's wages, and settle other matters. 

Sadie wrote a cheque, and this afternoon 
Bee and she had driven to the bank at the 
town near and cashed it. 

She was going to give it all to the house- 
keeper in the morning, but now she has 
another use for it. 

With cold fingers that tremble involuntarily 
she counts out the notes and gold, then lockin 
the box wraps the flimsy shawl tight roun 
her and.glides down the stairs. 

Shethears Bee's voice singing softly to her- 
self as she obediently goes to the orchard, and 
Sadie, with a qualm of self-disgust at the 
deceit she is compelled to practice returns 
#hrough the dining-room and on to the fawn, 
ther black robed figure melting into the dark 
Shadows of the night. 

Jack has stood almost motionless during 
her-absence, the cigar has died out between his 
lips—his bravado#eems to have completety 
vanished 


Every now and then heylances round ‘him 
with a quick, nervous shudder, as if ‘he 
dreaded to see some enemy lurking behind 
‘him, and his hands thrust into the pocksts:of 


** You will find nearly two hundred here.” 
She hands him the packet, which he snatches 
and slips into an inner pocket. “ [twas fortu. 
nate [ had so much,” she goes on; ‘‘at other 
times I haververy little out of the bank, but 
this was drawn for household purposes.” 

“It is well to be you; two hundred pounds 
on only household purposes, while a poor 
— like me has to——” 

e stops his sneer. 

‘‘ How can you speak like this?” she.asks, 
in @ voice ——— with bitterness; ‘‘ have I 
not prayed you, implored you to end this de. 
ceit, this horrible secrécy, and take your place 
as my husband?” 

‘“* Someday I may take you at your word,” 
he replies, with significance ; ‘till then continue 
to pose as a martyr to your heart’s content.” 

* You are cruel!” breaks from her lips; but 
he is intent on his own plans. 

“‘ Now I mast be off. That road,” pointing to 
his left, beyond the grounds, “leads to a 
village, doesn’t it?” 

‘* Yea,” she says, huskily. 

_ He buttons his coat, and then lights another 
cigar, 

‘“* Good ! I must push on at once. I will send 
= an address, Sadie ; but swear by all that is 

oly thatyou let no one know where I am. 
This money will last me some time, but I shal} 
want more, and——” 

* And I must send it,” she finishes, 

Hisface grows black at her contempt. 

‘* You are changed, Sadie,” he says, quickly, 
“ andmot for the r. Let me advise you 
to alter your manners again, or you and I 
amay quarrel one of these days.” 

Bhe is silent! Obanged!—ay! that she is 
indeed, but the change has come ‘in »the last 
half-hour, and he has himself to *hank for 


‘his-dark coat are #lenched each firmly, asif | it. 


they held some weapon. 

‘* How long she iis!” ‘he mutters, fretfally, 
r a time. ““Whis hole is enough to 
suffocate a fellow. Once I have this money 
in my hand I shan’é trouble my dear wife-an 
instant | What's come to her—she's 
changed? Iam not ‘tite lover I-was, that's it, 
I sa ‘Well, her ‘eyes would have to be 


opened ‘one day, soas good nowasdater. Let | 
me see ; here I. mast walk#o Box-town ; 
I shall get'there abont @awn, then make for 


the station, take train to Harwich and get out 
at some place’on the way that will throwéhem 
off the scent, if they have any scent at all,” 
he laughs, shortly, then grows garrulous 
again. “‘ Will she never come? What if she 
means‘to'‘playme false? Well, let her; I’m 
a desperate man, I don’t stick at trifles. 
Money I shalland must have, even if I risk a 
chance in getting it!” 

He s again into the gloom, and moves 
fretfully and impatiently up and down. 

The pale moon in the heavens sheds a faint 
light upon him and shows his face to be white 
and anxious with beads of perspiration 
trickling from his brow. 

Of a surety there is some great cause for 
this agitation or fear. 

Jack Ronalds, who scoffs at everything and 
everybody, who rides roughshod over the 
delicate tendrils of a young girl’s heart, who 

lots and plans, regardless of feeling or pity, 
is very far set from this hunted, dishevelled 
looking man with a grim purpose written in 
every line of his countenance, 

The silence around is horrible to him; he 
grasps a tree near, and then his limbs tremble 
beneath. 

‘* Will she never come?” he mutters, and 
even as he does so the swish of a woman’s 
skirts comes to his ear, and Sadie advances 
towards him. 

“How long you have been!” he cries 
harshly. ‘I have been in purgatory since you 
went. Have you been making the money? 
You have been long enough about it!” 

‘“‘T have brought you all the ready money I 
have,” Sadie answers, in the same quiet, con- 


way. 
“About five pounds, I suppose!’ he says, 


L 





hurriedly. 


"Now govllébye !’’ he says, abruptly. “ Re- 
“member all I have safd, and also remember 
‘that much as you dislike it now I-@m your 
husbamd, and so you Mar oes epee if I 
discover you trying to play me ot 

Without « word from her ‘ashen lips she 
watches him stride away ; thearnel bitterness 
of ‘his tongueeats into herheart. ‘Dhis is the 
meeting she has longed for, pictured so shyly, 
dwelt on so fonélly. Instead of love and con- 
trition @he gets oaths, threats, and cruelty. 
All she:has suffered, all the mental agony and 
phame@he has endured, has been for nought. 
Bhe glances wildlymround her—of a truth 
she is punished dor her deceit. Her young 
heart is lacerated, her “modesty trampled on, 
her pride and courage shaken at their roots. 

She stands a figure of stone, and the night 
breeze moves the leaves above her head till 
they seem to whisper a murmur ae for 
her desolation, sorrow for her wreck life. 

She recalls all the patience, the excuses she 
has invented for herself, when common-sense 
sometimes would present Jack Ronalds in no 
flattering light; and she shivers again as she 
remembers his ungenerous words, and the 
sneers with which he addressed her. 

She passes one cold hand over her burning 
eyes. Is ita hideous dream or is she mad? 
Try as she may—hope as she will—she cap 
never be the simple-hearted, trusting, loving 
girl of an hour ago. 

Doubts, fears, dread anticipations come 
crowding fast one on the other. She forgets 
everything; she stands, her eyes strained on 
the distant spot from which her husband's 
form so quickly vanished, and her soul rises 
ina mute cry for help, for some healing salve 
to thrust on the wounds he has jast inflicted. 

She hears nothing—heeds nothing; distant 
sound of wheels that draw nearer and nearer 
do not awaken her—she stands motionless in 
the dark shadows till Bee’s voice comes ring: 
ing out clear and sweet. ; 

“ Sadie | Sadie! where are you, dear? Niel 
has come—he is asking for you. Holroyd has 
come back with him, tco.” 

She wakes with a shudder, and looks round. 

“And what about the orchard, pray? 
continues Bee, lightly. ‘Niel, what:do you 
gay toa ‘young lady who—” 
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Bat Niel Gwynne pushes his sister uncere- 
monicusly away. 

A muffled sound has reached his ears, he 
sees two hands stretched fesbly out, and 
then before he can reach her to clasp hor in 
his arms Sadie has slipped to the ground in- 
sensible at his feet. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“ Breaxrast in bed! Oh, you lazy little 
creature, what next IT wonder!” — 

So cries Bee gaily, as she carries up the 
tray with the dainty meal spread on it with 
her own hands. 

Sadie smiles but faintly. She feels strangely 
weak this morning, for she has spent a 
wretched night. When they carried her up 
to bed last night after her fainting fit Bee 
had sat with her for an honr, till she saw the 
lids fall over the lustrous eyes, then she had 
stolen away, little thinking that the sleep had 
been a ruse on Sadie’s part to send her friend 
from her, and that no rest had come to the 
girl through the long weary hours. 

She had fonght a battle with herself as she 
lay awake and alone, and it is the struggle 
that makes her so weak this morning. 

‘‘ How good of you, Bee!” she says, gently. 
“But you are not going to spoil me in this 
way. Ishall get up directly.” 

“Oh! yes, certainly.” 

Bee swings herself on to the foot of the 
bed, having first deposited the breakfast beside 
Sadie. ‘ But if you will be so fashionable as 
to faint, why, you must not be surprised at 
anything I do.” 

A little colour flashes the pale cheeks before 
her. 

‘“‘It—it was so hot,” Sadie murmurs, long- 
ing to open her heart to this sympathetic, 
loving woman ; but, alas! she must not! she 
dare not! She will not breathe her secret now, 
for to speak of Jack must be to speak of his 
baseness—his cruelty to her, and that she has 
determined to lock away even from her own 
Bi 





ght. 
“Indeed it was! Why, Niel arrived home 
prostrated, and as for poor old Holroyd ——” 

“Oh! I shall like to see Holroyd! He must | 
not leave me again !’’ 

“So Niel intended suggestingto you when | 
he sees you. You know my beloved brother 
is one of those conscientious persons who | 
never neglect a single duty they think they : 
ought to perform, and Niel thinks his most im. | 
portant one as your guardian is to cross-ex- | 
amine you as to your wants whenever he sees 
you.” 

‘He takes too much trouble over me and | 
Ee ee Sadie replies to this, with a tiny | 
sigh. 

“He would gladly do twice as much unless 
I am mistaken,” Bee thinks to herself; but 





she does not say this out lond, only busies , f 


herself with trying to persuade Sadie to eat 
some food, | 


‘“* How would you like to go to the seaside, , 


dear?” she asks, after awhile. 

Sadie’s face lights up at the suggestion. 

‘‘T have only seen the sea once in my life. 
I think I should like it!” 

Bee clasps her hands, 

“Bravo! Bee Dalrymple, you area splendid , 
doctor! Now why are you shaking your head 
pray, madam, may I ask?" 

“Perhaps I oaght not to neglect my duties. | 
You see I have. been here so short a time, Bee.” , 

“ Ask Niel, and hear what he says. The heat ; 
has tried you terribly ; sea breezes would blow 
away all your fatigue, refresh you in mind 
and body.” 

‘Yes, yes!” Sadie rises. on her pillow ; | 
eagerly she takes the bait, and indeed, poor | 
child, she lo to go from the Manor for 
awhile. It will be haunted for ever the 
memory of what took place last night; but if 
she goes away for a time it may do her good, 
give fresh hope and coereg®, though she 

ple, 


can never be the same young, 








girl she was. 





‘‘ Now I shal! leave you for awhile, and if 
you insist on coming down you will find me 
in your ‘den,’” 

Sadie lies still as Bee flits away,-and she 
sighs wearily. All the wretched heartache 
returns now, the bitter disappointment, as 
she realizes her hero to be ncthing but a 
brutal-tongued, selfish ne’er-do- well. 

‘“*My husband!” she thinks, miserably. 
‘‘Heaven help me. Whata mistake! Iam 
punished for my deceit and wickedness. How 
could I have been so blind? Why does love 
come and tempt us to ruin and unhappiness ? 


Jack never loved me; he could not havespoken ; 4 
is the account of a ghastly morJor, which 


as he did if he had cared one straw about 
me. It is my money, yet I was poor when he 
married me. Could he have ever known money 
was coming to me—could ——” 

And so on, over the wearisome road that, 
alas! so many a broken - hearted girl has 
trodden before. Sea breezes may freshen and 





I go. I am sure you must have other and 
more pleasant things to do!” 
‘“*T don’t think I have,” Niel answers, 


, lightly ; yet he speaks gravely, and his heart 


; 
} 


! 


thrills. One moment more, and he must 
betray himeelf, but that moment does not come. 
Sadie, her womanly sensitiveness touched in 
some vague way by the tone of his voice, lifts 
the newspaper. 

‘* What is the news?” she asks, hurriedly. 

He buries a sigh. 

* Nothing wonderful. It is the dead season, 
you know, and the paper is fall of letters on 
a variety of uninteresting subjects, and there 


will do you no good to read.’ 

Sadie shivers, and unes:.sciously her eyes 
rest on the journal she holds. There in large 
print staring up at her are the words: 

‘Horrible discovery in woods near Upper 
Wentworth! Suspected murderer escaped! 


brace up her health, but no breeze will brush Recognition of body by friends.” 


away the cruel marks Jack Ronalds planted 
so rathlessly in his young wife’s heart. 

Weary of thinking, of dwelling-on the past 
night, Sadie rises and dresses herself slowly, 
and then leaves her room, 

She hears Bee’s voice singing in her boudoir, 
but her first visit is to the servants’ quarter ; 
she wants to see Holroyd, 

As she passes through the hall someone 
strides in through the front entrance. 


t 


A cold shudder runs through her frame. 

‘‘ Upper Wentworth,” she murmurs, and he 
catches the word ; his face frowned a little, 

‘‘Don’t read it, dear,’’ he urges, using the 
word unconsciously; *‘ the details are horrible.” 

Sadie stares at the paper, then suddenly 
flings it down and starts to her feet with one 
hand pressed tight to her heart, the other over 


eyes. 


‘What is it, Sadie—what is it?’ cries 


‘Good morning!” says Niel, abruptly, | Niel, harshly, as he comes up to her quickly, 
taking in with a pang how fragile and white _ and sees the pallor of her face. 


she looks. ‘Are you better this morning?” 

Sadie gives him her hand, and colours 
slightly. 

‘Quite better. 
welcome last night, Mr. Gwynne. I am sorry.” 

“You frightened me” is all he can say. 
she will never know the joy and pain it was 
to him to clasp her slender form in his arms, 
and carry her to the house. He felt she 
belonged to him then, with her pale, beantifal 
face pressed to his heart, her pure white lips 
so near his own. Now she is separated from 
him again, and all the doubt, the hopeless 
feeling, returns. : 

“TI think a fainting fit far worse to see 
than to bear,” she says, trying to smile. ‘I 
am on my way to greet Holroyd. I must 
speak to him.” 

‘‘T passed him in the grounds half-an-hour 
ago; the old fellow was wandering about with 
tears in his eyes, renewing friendship with 
well. remembered spots.’ Niel hesitates, then 
goes on, ‘“‘I fancy, too, he has gone to the 
churchyard,” 

Tears sprang to Sadie’s eyes at this, but 
she turns away. 

‘*T will see him when he comes back,’’ she 
says. ‘‘ Doyou want me, Mr. Gwynne?” 

‘*T do want to talk with you,’’ he answers, 
pushing open the library door, looking wonder- 
ally manly and handsome in his rough. 
country attire. Sadie likes this man very 
much; she has a strange sense of comfort in 
= presence that never comes with anyone 
else. 


‘Are you going to scold me?” she asks, 
with half a smile, then sighing gently. 

‘‘ T am not equa! to sucha task,” he answers, 
as she sits down by the window on the wide, 
old-fashioned seat that runs all round it, and 
plays idly with a newspaper he has thrown 
down, while he sits astride a corner of the 
table; “‘ but I want to tell you that I do not 
like to see you looking so palé and thin, Miss 
Derwent,” 

Sadie’s cheeks grow a shade rosy. 

“ [think the summer tries me,’’ she says. 

‘So I think, and Bee agrees with me. She 
is quite distressed at your altered appearauce, 
and fears you may be bored, too; but I knew 
this was not so,” as Sadie utters an emphatic 
“no! no!” ‘ You are not one of those people 
who are bored very easily. She suggests change 
of air—however, what do you say?” 

‘“* Yes—somewhere to the sea! I shall like 
it, Mr. Gwynne; but please don’t think it is 
your duty to drag about with me everywhere 


I gave you a ve r 
. gM ns. | mad misery she retains her faculties suffici- 


| 


She remains silent for an instant, then her 
lips open and she whispers two words,— 

“My heart !”’ 

Tt is a false scent. Even in this moment of 


' ently not to betray herself, and so she breathes 


a falsehood to this man whom all at once she 
knows regards her as more than a friend. 

‘‘ Your heart?” he murmurs, and his own 
face grows white with sudden dread and 
anguish, 

‘Oh, my poor child!” 

She drops her hand from her eyes. 

‘** Go, fetch me come brandy.” 

He gazes at her, then turns and strides 
away; in that instant she seizes the news- 
paper, and goes fleetly from the room up the 
stairs till she reaches her own apartment, and 
then, curtly dismissing her maid, locks the 


oor. 

‘Tell Mr. Gwynne I have come here,” she 
rays to Mary, as she bids her go; and now she 
is alone with an awful knowledge—a secret so 
ghastly that as yet she does not grasp it. Alone, 
with no one to whom she can go for help, or 
ask to share this horrible trouble. 

She sinks on toa couch, and in a strange, 
mechanical way takes up the paper and reads 
deliberately through the whole account. 

She reads of a bruised and battered bod 
being found in the woods, at first unrecognised, 
but afterwards claimed by friends. She reads 
that the suspected murderer, a Mr. Ronalds, 
tutor at Dr. Bray's college, has escaped, and 
there is no clue to his whereabouts; she reads 
of the horror, the consternation in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and, last of all, she reads the name 
of the poor dead boy, and whispers it feebly 
with her lips,— 

‘Robert Cuthbert, and Jack has killed 
him !"" 

She drops the paper, bends forward with 
hands clasped and stares at the carpet in a 
desperate way, seeing each thread clearly, and 
even following the pattern in this supreme 
rooment of mental agony. It is strange how 
sucb small things are imprinted on the mind! 
Sudie, as long as she may live, will never for- 
yet the pattern and colour of this carpet. 

‘* Killed ! Jack has killed him! ” she repeats, 
ax if she were learning a lesson; then, with a 
sudden cry of horror and anguish, ‘“ Oh, 
Heaven ! it is awful! it is more than I can 
bear! The other day he was before me— 
spesking to me Prey a x 4 hand, only # 
stranger, yet one that I felt I should never 
forget—forget! And to-day he was to have 
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been my guest, and he lies dead—murdered by 
the man I call my husband! ”’ 

She throws up her arms, rises to her feet, 
and then falling on her knees crouches beside 
the sofa. No hope or thought of escape comes 
to her; she knows Jack bas done this thing. 
his white, haggard face rises in her memory 
to accuse him, while the very fact of his harsh 
manner, and his stealthy departure adds to 
the evidence she already holds against him. 

Nowallis explained—his hasteand agitation, 
his desperate need of money; he came to her 
= fly from the result of his own murderous 

eed. 

She rocks to and froon her knees, and moans 
now and then, as if the pain at her heart is 
indeed the spasm that she has led Niel to be- 
lieve exists. It is the most terrible moment of 
her young life, and she has not strength to 
stand before it. 

A tap at the door rouses her. 

She forces herself to her feet, and staggers 
to the witidow. ‘The key is turned, so no one 
can come in. 

‘*Who is there?’’ she asks, and her voice 
sounds hollow in her own ears. 

“ItisI- Bee. Niel said you were ill, Are 
you better, dear? Can I do anything for 


you?” 
‘ No—nothing. I—I am going to lie down 
foratime. Tell Mr. Gwynne I am better— 


vod thank you!” 

She hears the footsteps die away, and she 
tvuds on, gszing at the summer-lit landscape, 
bat seeing it distorted by the misery within 
her breast. She is going over and over the 
sme thivg till her brain reels, and her throat 
rows parched, 

Oe resolve comes strong asiron, She will 
not willingly meet Jack Ronalds again, or 
even hold communication with him ; hence- 
forth he is nothing to her. As he treated her 
so mast she treat him; only the loathing, the 
sudden terror, that comes at thought of him 
will add contempt and horror to her in- 
difference. 

So she reasons, little dreaming, poor child, 
that were Jack Ronalds three times a mur- 
derer he is still her husband; she knows 
nothing of the legal barrier that will stand 
between her horror of this man if he be brute 
enough to claim his dues. 

“« Murdered !"’ she repeats, again and again. 
**Oh! the poor boy! the poor boy! What had 
he done to Jack that he shonld be treated like 
this? Is there more sin, more treachery, to 
be learned? Is not the cup full yet?” 

She turns from the window and kneels 
down beside her bed; her pale lips do not 
move, bat she is praying—praying earnestly, 
fervently—for help in this the darkest hour of 
her life—for mercy to touch the blackened 
heart of the man who has wrecked her young 
happiaess, so that he may repent in due 
season, and save his soul. 

She has no fear or dread that Jack will be 
caught. She knows that with her money he 
is already far beyond all reach; he is cunning 
und wary, as she fathoms now for the first 
time, and his life he will secure at all cost. 


OHAPTER XII. 


Sar remains in her room throughout the 
morning, and many a time she hears Bee's 
soft footsteps creep up to the door. Once she 
can trace a heavy sound, and in the silence a 
faint whisper. 

‘‘She must be asleep, poor child! We won’t 
distarb her Niel, it is the best thing for her!” 

And even in her misery Sadie sends up a 
sigh of gratitude that she bas these two kind 
people to be with her, though they can never 
know the sorrow of her young heart, 

By-and-by she forces herself to rise and 
walk to and fro. She has a difficult réle to 
play in the fatare. Sooner or later she must 


begia it ; there is no use in delay, so she deter- 
mines to go “own to luncheon, and go settle 
their alarm; besides, she is nervously agi 





tated, she does not care to be too much 
alone. 

Jack's white face, brutalized out of all 
beauty as she saw it last night, seems to 
gleam from every corner of the room. It is 
only her fancy, of course; but she is so ill, so 
weakened by the events of the past hours, that 
she almost believes he is near her. With 
cold, trembling fingers she unlocks her door 
and goes ont on to the corridor, and as she 
does so Niel turns from a window, against 
which he has been leaning, and strides to- 
wards her. 

* Dr. Reynolds is downstairs. He has coma 
from the village, but I would not let him up. 
I thought it better not to disturb you.” 

‘‘ Thank you,’ she answers, faintly; ‘“ but 
I—I don't want any doctor. I shall be better 
to-morrow.” 

‘* I must insist on you seeing him,” he says, 
gravely, firmly, but oh! so tenderly. 

She half smiles, and her hands drop. 

‘Very well—as you insist.” 

She moves slowly along the corridor, and 
Niel takes one hand and draws it through his 
arm. As they stand at the head of the stairs 
he stops. 

“Don't be frightened,” he says, with a 
smile in his eyesand round his mouth. ‘‘ Iam 
only going to carry you down.” 

She makes a feeble resistance, but is too 
weak to resist, and so he pi:ks her up as easily 
as he would a child, and goes carefully down. 
Sadie’s eyes close as she leans her head against 
his rough coat. 

There is an indescribable comfort, a sooth- 
ing influence in the touch of his arms and the 
near presence of something strong and reliable. 
She gives herself up to this vague eensation ; 
and he, gazing down at her, longs with a pas- 
sionate longing to keep her ever near his heart, 
free from all worldly care and suffering. 

‘‘T am sure I must tire you!” she says, in a 
whisper, as they are near the hall. 

He looks down, and their eyes meet. 

At the strange tenderness and passion in his 
hers close again, and a new pang seizes her 
already lacerated heart. 

‘Bee is in here with Dr. Reynolds,” Niel 
says, as he puts her down before the library 
door, “and so I will leave you.” 

‘* How good you are to me!” she murmurs, 
and then he turns away, and she enters the 
room. 

The interview with the doctor i3 brief, but 
to the point, and Bes's heart jump3 with de- 
light as he peremptorily orders the young 
mistress of Derwent Manor to be carried off 
to the sea. 

As he leaves the two girls together and goes 
off to his carriage he meets Niel Gwynne. 

‘* Well?” says the latter—he speaks quietly, 
but his breast is a seething mass of agitation 
and dread mingling with his great love. 

“She puzzles me, I confess,” the doctor 
answers, a8 he draws on his driving-gloves. 
“‘There is nothing radically wrong with the 
heart—I mean there is not a sign of disease, 
but it beats feebly, and she has all the appear- 
ance of one who has gone through some great 
mental trouble and lately endured some shock. 
Do you know of any such thing ?”’ 

Niel shakes his head. 

“No,” he says, gravely. “I have not the 
smallest clac to what you mean, except, of 
course, poor Sir Reginald's death. I think that 
did try her terribly.” 

‘* That is it, no doubt; of course I forgot all 
about the loss of her father. I have told Mrs, 
Dalrymple I counsel most strongly an imme- 
diate migration to the sea; some small, brac- 
ing place, not too cold. I know the very spot! 
Tidemouth, in a sheltered part of Yorkshire. 
It is very quiet, but she doesn’t want any 
excitement.” 

‘‘I will make the necessary arrangements 
at once, My sister wrote me that Miss Der- 
went was far from well, and that is what 
brought me back. As her guardian I must take 
every care of her.”’ 

** OF course, of course.’’ The doctor shakes 
hands and mounts his dog-cart; ‘‘and as a 





man over head and ears in love,’ he thinks to 
himself, ‘‘ you would do it in any case.” 

Then he drives away and Niel goes back to 
the Jibrary. 

‘* May I come in ?”’ he asks, 

And Bee, following Sadie's gesture, answers 
yes. 
Mrs. Dalrymple has drawn a long chair up 
to the windows, and has made the girl lie down 
on it, sitting bunched up herself on the step 
like a pretty little kitten. 

‘*Niel, Sadie wants to see Holroyd.” 

** He shall bring in her lunch, and after that, 
ladies, I am going to discuss our journey. If 
you think you won't be too fatigued I think we 
ought to travel to-night,’ Niel looks at Sadie 
as he speaks, ‘it will be cooler, and if the 
trains are only amenable, better in every 
sense.” 

‘* We leave all in your hands,” cries Bee. 

Sadie does not answer; she is lying back 
worn out with the beating horror that throbs 
in her ears, and the knowledge of the terrible 
secret hidden in her heart; her face is very 
pale, and her eyes look supernaturally large. 

Niel bends over her. 

‘If you do not think you are equal to it, 
dear,” he says, gently, ‘‘ we will wait till to- 
morrow.” 

Bat Sadie is eager to be gone; she dreads 
another long sleepless night in the dainty bed- 
room that is haunted to her with spectres of 
her shame and miéery. 

“No, no,” she murmurs back, “let us go 


to-night, I shall be better by the sea.” 
Niel goes to a shelf and takes down a 
Bradshaw. 


‘** We can do it most comfortably,” he says, 
after a careful search. ‘A train leaves Fal- 
worth at six, reaching York at eight; there 
we shall jast catch the last train to Tidemouth, 
and be safely housed by ten or half-past at 
the latest. Now you must send for your 
maids, and give them orders to pack at once. 
I know that there will be a momentous 
question about dress to settle.”’ 

Bee laughs, but Sadie does not even smilie. 
What a mockery all this simple pleasure seems 
to her! Shall she ever feel young again, she 
wouders, and a sigh breaks from her lips. 

Bee interprets it with a different meaning. 

‘*T will look after Mary,” she says, as she 
rises, ‘‘and superintend the packing al- 
together. I am first-rate at all that sort of 
thing, and on my way I shall send Holroyd 
with some lunch which, if you please, Niel, 
you will see that Miss Derwent eats.’’ 

She bends to kiss the pale lips, and then 
flits away, leaving Niel sitting with the Brad- 
shaw open before him. 

Sadie shuts her eyes, and forgets he is near 
her; her brow contracts, and her mouth is 
almost disfigured, every now and then, as she 
goes over and over in her mind the horrible 
story. 

Niel sits staring at her. 

‘* Reynolds is right," he thinks to himself. 
“ She has some secret trouble, and that is what 
is making her ill. What isit? Would she 
confide in me if Ispoke?"’ He shakes his 
head. ‘No, not yet; I must keep silent a 
little longer. My poor darling! my poor weak, 
fragile darling! ’’ 

He does not move, only sits gazing at her 
pale, lovely face, with the cruel marks round 
her eyes, the pathetic sweetness on her tremb- 
ling mouth. Oace he half rises, and she starts 
with a low ory. 

“Whois there? Itcan*t be! Don't——” 

Then her eyes rest on his disturbed face, 
and she smiles feebly. 

‘‘ T_Tamsonervous,’’ sheexplains; then with 
a little catch in her voice, ‘* don't—don't leave 
me, please, Niel!” 

The blood rushes to his face at the sound 
of his name uttered so pleadingly, and seem- 
ing to him so heavenly. 

He gets up from his chair, and moves 
towards her ; but her eyes are closed again, 50 
picking up a magazine from the table, he 
shraees himself in a chair, aud pretends to 
read, 
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There is silence between them till Holroyd 
comes in with a luncheon tray. The old 
servant meets the girl's sad gaze with tears in 
his eyes. 

Sadie puts out her hand. — 

“Tam glad to see you again, Holroyd,” she 
says, and she tries to smile, but the effort is 
useless. 

Holroyd puts down the tray, and goes 
rather hurriedly from the room. : 

“Tt is her mother’s face, her distressful 
eyes!’? he murmurs to himself, as he wipes 
away his tears. ‘‘ What has happened to the 
poor child?” : 

Niel discards the magazine, and very gently 
but firmly insists on making Sadie eat some 
of the dainty meal set before her. 

“You have a long day, and want all your 
strength, so I must be obeyed.” 

And when she has swallowed a few mouth- 
fuls he pours out some wine, giving her, un- 
known to herself, a rather strong dose ; then 
he makes her cushions comfortable, and 

almost before he has time to leave the room 
her eyes close, this time from exhaustion and 
slumber, and a more peaceful look creeps over 
her mouth. 

“That is well,” he murmurs to himeelf. 
“*She will very likely sleep now on till five, 
and so will be better fis to stand the 


journey.” 
J 7, * * * * 


The summer moon shines over the rippling 
ocean, leaving a long, silvery trail that melts 
into the dimness of the horizon beyond the 
sea border. 

‘“‘Isn’t it lovely, Sadie?” Bee cries, as they 
stand at their bedroom window, and gaze out 
at the glorious night. 

The lodgings are, to say the least, primitive. 
Niel had taken precaution to telegraph to 
what purported to be the hotel of the place, 
bat which they find to be an old-fashioned inn 
—a mixture of a farm-house and a ‘good-sized 
cottage. 

The largest room is given up to Sadie, but 
as it has a smaller one opening out of it she 
‘beseeches Bee to share it with her, and make 
a@ dressing-room of the other part. 

To this Mrs. Dalrymple agrees, and she 
little guesses the indescribable comfort that 
she gives the poor child by this arrange- 
ment. 

‘tI should go mad if I stayed all alone 
to-night,” Sadie thinks to herself, with a 
shiver. 

She has gone through so much; it has been 
such a horrible day that she clings to Bee as 
to something that existed before the misery 
came to her. 

The landlady has put them up two little 
‘white-curtained beds, and Bee at once declares 
she feels at school again. She dismisses Mary 
= her own maid, and waits upon Sadie her- 
elf. 

‘Niel is somewhere in the attics,’’ she 

jaughs, as she kneels down, despite Sadie’s 

= protests, and unbuttons the small 
8. 

“a nee he is not uncomfortable,” Sadie 


Says, with a pang of pean og 
How good, how inexpressibly kind Niel has 
‘been to her this day. Ah! he is a man 


worthy to be loved and respected. No shame 
or terrible sin would come from his hand ! 


enduring; and though she does not sleep, she 
lies in a sort of stupor which comes as a 
blessed relief and rest. 
The days pass very quietly after this. 
If Niel and his sister had hoped to see any 
marked improvement in Sadie they are dis- 
appointed ; she is still pale and strangely, at 
least to one of them, nervous and unstrung. 
She has little strength, and her one pleasure 
seems to crawl down toan old boat on the 
shore, and sit watching the waves dance in the 
sunshine. 
Niel is more distressed than Mrs, Dalrymple, 
for he has come to the cunclusion that the 
girl’s ill-health and agitation comes from 
some trouble which she is hiding, and in this 
idea he is seconded by Holroyd, though neither 
man as yet has broached the subject to the 
other. 
‘* If she does not get better soon I will have 
fresh advice. I may be wrong, and it may be 
illness,’”’ Niel says to himself one morning, as 
he strides across to the slender form in its 
white dress with black ribbons. ‘ Anyhow, 
es must end ; it is getting more than I can 
ear.” 
‘* Bee has gone hunting for shells and other 
maritime curiosities with a regular Jack Tar,” 
he exclaims, as he flings himself down on the 
sands beside Sadie’s unopened book. 
How he longs to speak to her of his love, to 
urge her to bring all her troubles tohim! A 
hundred times a dayit is on his lips to speak— 
for has he not her dead father's wish as a con- 
sent and a blessing?—but the words always 
die away—some indescribable feeling checks 
him; he guesses that her sorrow, whatever it 
is, will not be lifted by the knowledge of his 
love, and though he longs he keeps silent. 
Sadie is gazing across at the small boats 
with white sails gleaming in the morning sun, 
and does not see the earnest, passionate look 
he bends upon her. 
She says something about Bee's infatuation 
for exploring with a tiny, fleeting smile, and 
as it fades from her face Niel rouses himself 
and lifts her book from under the pile of news- 
|e apie that have just arrived, forwarded, by 
is orders, each day from London. 
* And how does Nancy progress?” he asks, 
Sadie shakes her head. 
‘‘T have not got very far,”’ she confesses, 
‘* but it opens very funnily and so naturally.” 
‘* Newspapers are more in my line. Would 
you care to look at one?” 
Sadie turns her eyes on the folded journals. 
Ever since that dreadfal morning she can 
scarcely behold a harmless newspaper without 
a shadder. She sees those dreadfal words run- 
ning in letters of blood before her eyes. 
‘*No.” she says, faintly; “I don’t care 
about them, thank you. But please don’t 
mind me, Mr. Gwynne ; I know you are long- 
ing to get to your leaders.” 
Niel takes up the Daily Telegraph, and his 
face falls; she has never called him Niel 
since that one time, and it seems like an omen 
of ill-fortune to him. 
“Bah!” he says, with a shiver of repug- 
nance, ‘“‘the paper is full of that horrible 
murder down at Wentworth. Poor young 
chap! Lady Grafford wrote to Bee this morn. 
ing ; she is terribly cut up about it!” 
‘I cannot bear to hear it mentioned.” 
Niel looks over the paper, and is concerned 








_ “Oh, no, heis all right. Don’t trouble your 
little head about him, but just look at that 
sea. Isn’tit grand? The sea always moves 
me strangely ; sometimes it will almost make 
me cry.” 


face up'ifted to her. 


“T love you, Bee, dear!” she says, simply, | in Wentworth all my lite, and—and this Mr. 
but the other girl's heart thrills with vse ee one of the masters at Miss Lot- 
way’s school.” 


pleasure. 
“And so doI you, darling!” she answers, 

‘‘and for that reason, if for no other, I wish 

to see you get better; so please tumble into 

this pretty little bed, and go to sl 

The sea air is so and 
Sadie 


y ; feels she must give some explanation for the 
Sadie bends her head and kisses the pretty | sentence she has just uttered. 


pain. 
“Tf I had only known,’’ he reproaches him- 
at once, | self. ‘Of course, you are naturally upset— 
ng to think that you were once near such a 
obeys her; she is worn out with | cowardly ruffian as this man Ronalds must 


at her increased pallor. 

“Forgive me, dear! I have no right to 
talk to you of these things.” 

Sadie passes her hand over her brow. She 


** You know it shocks me so, because I lived 


Niel utters an exclamation of surprise and 


His contempt does not wound her as it 
would have done, for her love is dead—killed 
firat of all by his neglect and cruelty, and last 
by the horror of his sin. 

Holroyd appears at this moment round the 

oat 


‘Tf you please, sir, would you kindly come 
and settle with the carrier? He's bronght a 
lot of hampers, andI don’t rightly know what 
to do.” 

“Very well, Holroyd. I will come to your 
rescue,”’ 

Niel jumps to his feet at once. 

‘IT will be back directly,” he says, and goes 
away with his long strides. 

Sadie watches him go. 

“Tf I dare but tell him all, but it can never 
be now. How couldI tell him my husband 
isa murderer?” §She hides her face with a 
shudder; then as her hands drop she con- 
tinues, ‘And although he is nothing to me 
now I must not betray him. He has put 
a seal on my lips—a seal that I may never 
break!’ 

She sits with sad, patient face gazing across 
at the boats that have moved, and then she 
stoops to pick up her book with a sudden ges- 
ture. 

‘I must not think like this, or my mind 
will go,’’ she says to herself. 


The newspaper Niel has opened lies over 
her book, and she is just pushing it away 
when her eyes are riveted by a large heading 
to a paragraph :— 

‘‘Saicide of John Ronalds, the Upper 
Wentworth murderer !”’ 

Her breath stops, she cannot utter cry or 
sound; her heart stands still, and her brain 
rests. Then fall consciousness returns; she 
grips the paper with handa that are hot and 
trembling, and reads on with her breath 
coming in short, thick gasps, almost like sobs. 
The account is very brief, but tells of the 
discovery of a body, with pistol in hand, lying 
in a secluded spot near the river Seine. The 
face was horribly matilated, but the remains 
were identified by means of papers discovered 
in the pockets, and letters addressed to J. 
Ronalds, Esq., at the College, Upper Went- 
worth. 

As she finishes Sadie lets her hands drop, 
and the gesture tears the paper. 

‘* Heaven help me and forgive me! My 
husband is dead, and—and I do not grieve for 
him—he has gone with his crime full oa his 
soul! I pray God will show him mercy, 
—s as he was, as—as He has shown it to 
me ” 

(To be continued.) 








Tue new British coinage has been somewhat 
unlucky in its beginning. When only a few 
crowns had been struck the die came to grief, 
owing to a flaw in the steel, and a fresh one 
must be cut before any more crown pieces can 
be issued. Singalarly enough, a similar acci- 
dent befell the crown piece die of tke Protec- 
torate; but the injury did not prevent the die 
from being used, so that all the later Crom- 
wellian crowns are defective on one side. 
Altogether the smaller coins of the new issue 
are not considered an i@provement on the old 
series, particularly as they bear no record of 
their value. 


A rancy price for a portrait was paid recently, 
when £10,395 was given for Boucher's picture 
of Madame de Pompadonr, from the late Lori 
Lonsdale's collection. This is almost the 
highest sum ever realised by a portrait at 
auction. The famous French beauty is 
represented full-length, a in her 
boudoir, with a book in her hand, her pet 
spaniel at her feet, and a clock, curtain, and 
writing-table in the background. She wears 
a blue silk dress, with pink ribbons and gar- 
lands of roses. The picture was painted in 
1755, and was among the Old Masters shown 








fatigue and the mental strain she has been | be!” 


at Barlington House in 1876, 
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THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVIII.—(continued.) 


‘*Wuy did you not come to the house, 
Darcy?” Cecile asked, after the ardour of his 
greeting had died away. ‘I could have wel- 
comed you there, and I should have been 
proud to introduce you.” 

‘‘ Thanks, my pretty Cecile, but I love 
better this secret romantic fashion of meet- 
ing,” was his response. ‘‘ The truth is, Cecile, 
I have not yet been home, and the marquis, 
my father, would never forgive me if he were 
to learn that I had sought even you before 
coming tohim. He is very jealous of atten- 
tions from his heir. Besides, I have other 
reasons,’ and he seemed to hesitate. ‘My 
father wishes, almost insists, that I shall offer 
my hand to a titled lady, and if I would not 
alienate him from me I must guard my pre- 
sent secret carefully.” 

“‘Very well, then, Darcy ; we will meet in 
secret until you are able to claim me openly,’ 
declared Cecile, flattered in her most accessible 

oint. 
we Tell me of yourself, Cecile,” said her 
lover, caressingly. ‘‘ What sort of reception 
did you meet with here? Did Lady Redwoode 
attempt to choose between you and Hellioce, 
or has she declared you co-heiresses of all her 
property?” 

** Lady Redwoode chose me at once as her 
daughter,” replied the girl, proudly. ‘She 
knew me by my resemblance to her!” 

**And you are to be her heiress?” was the 
eager inquiry. 

‘** Yes,”” was the unblashing response, for 
Cecile hardly dared to confess that a will had 
been made providing equally for Hellice, 
desiring to seem the greatest possible acquisi- 
tion to her noble lover. ‘‘ Redwoode is to be 
all my own—the handsome mansion yonder, 
this great thick wood, the fields beyond, and 
all the revenues belonging to the estate.’’ 

“It will be a princely dowry !” ejaculated 
Mr. Anchester, with sparkling eyes, in which 
a greedy look was plainly perceptible. ‘ But 
I fancied that the late Lord Redwoode’s 
nephew, Mr. Andrew Forsythe, was to inherit 
Redwoode! ” 

Cecile briefly explained that the property 
had never been entailed, for family reasons, 
and that Lady Redwoode was its undisputed 
owner, according to the provisions of her late 
husband’s will. adding,— 

‘*Andrew Forsythe expected to become 
master of Redwoode at some future period, 
and, in pity for his disappointment, mamma 
wishes to bring about my marriage with him. 
He is handsome, intelligent, well. bred ——” 

“* Bat you have given him no hope?”’ inter- 
posed Mr. Anchester, jealously. 

Cecile smiled ooquettishly. 

‘* T have been friendly with him, of course,” 
she said, willing to try the temper of her lover 
and assure herself of her power to torture 
him. ‘I don't say, Darcy, that I might not 
have encouraged him if you had not come!” 

Mr. Anchester’s bold brows contracted and 
darkened, and his fingers compressed. them. 
selves tightly over Cecile’s tender wrist, The 
next moment he sm@ed with an expression of 
conscious power, as if remembering some- 
thing he had temporarily forgotten, released 
her hand and looked lovingly upon her. 

‘*You must not try me too far, Cecile,”’ he 
said, in tones of pleasant warning. ‘ You 
know I have a jealous disposition, and that 
when my blood is roused I hesitate at no- 
thing. I know you better than you know me, 
my pretty Cecile, and I know you would not 
dare to be false to me!” 

Something in his tone stung the girl’s pride 
to the quick. 

‘*Not dare!” she repeated, regarding him 
with a proud, defiant look, and withdrawing 
herself from his arms. “Not dare, Darcy?” 
and she threw back her head impatient of 
restraint. ‘ You speak strangely.’ 





“ Bat truthfully,” he added. 

Cecile was not one to submit to dictation 
from her lover. Her pride and ambition, 
flattered by Mr. Anchester’s declared rank 
and wealth, kept alive in her heart as much 
love for him as she was capable of feeling for 
anyone, but it could not render her submis- 
sive to his will when that will conflicted with 
her own. 

“You deceive yourself,’ she responded, 
coldly. ‘Upon what grounds do you base 
such a pre rous belief?” 

Mr. Anchester smiled upon her as he would 
have smiled at the petulance of achild. If 
Cecile was restive under restraint, he pos- 
sessed a love of fyranny corresponding with 
her trait. He had an indomitable will, and 
was one to be master in his own household. 
Even in this first meeting with his betrothed 
after a long separation, he could not keep 
down his tyrannical spirit, excited as it was 
by Cecile’s opposition. He knew the girl 
thoroughly, better than she knew herself, and 
was aware that if someone handsomer, gayer, 
and wealthier than he were to appear as her 
suitor she would not scruple to throw him 
aside like a worn-out glove. 

He resolved to establish his position upon a 
surer footing at once and for ever. 

‘““So Lady Redwoode thinks you are her 
own child, Cecile?” he asked, caressing her 
golden hair with his broad, white hand. “No 
doubt the blessed instincts of nature told her 
the truth, for your father’s plans were too 
carefally laid to admit of any other solution 
to the mystery. What did Hellice say to the 
choice? ” 

‘Nothing, except that it was jast,” said 
Cecile, discontentedly, annoyed at his evasion 
of her question, and unconscious that he was 
coming slowly and by degrees to the answer. 
‘IT asked you, Darcy ——” 

“I know you did, my sweet love, but I 
would like to settle this other point first. Is 
her ladyship perfectly satisfied as to her 
choice ? ” 
in Perfectly, Darcy. Why should she not 

“Aye, why? But people will be discon- 
tented sometimes when they ought not,” said 
Mr. Anchester, philosophically. ‘It is only 
natural, however, that y Redwoode should 
have doubts as to the identity of her child. 
It could not well be otherwise. I daresay, 
Cecile, much as Lady Redwoodé undoubtedly 
loves you, she would give half her wealth to 
know really the truth to-night beyond all 


dispute.” 

Cecile was startled alike by his words and 
manner, and said,— 

“She will never Know better than she 
knows now. There were but three persons in 
the world who knew the truth, and of the three 
papa and mamma are dead. Renee’s lips are 
sealed. I am convinced that I am her 
daughter, and she has formally acknowledged 
me as such!” 

A strange smile flitted over the bold face of 
Mr. Anchester. He looked towards the ayah, 
but her back was discreetly turned, and she 
stood at the end of the walk too far off to 
hear his words, Then he drew Cecile back to 
his side, and said,— 

‘*Oaly three who knew-the secret, my love ? 
Then I make the fourth !’’ 

‘* You?” cried the girl, springing from him. 

‘‘Yes, I!’ and he towered before her, but 
his face did not relax its pleasant expression. 
You know, Cecile, that I was your fath— 
uncle’s best friend, and ‘that I attended him 
in his illness, I was with him to the last, In 
fact I was in the adjoining room when he 
summoned in turn you, Hellice and Renee, 
and made to each his dying communica- 
tions |” 

Cecile turned as pale as death, and her fair 
young face grew suddenly haggard and wan 
as if strack by a terrible illness. She leaned 
heavily upon his arm and gasped for breath, 

“You there!” she whispered, hollowly, 
after a brief and oppressive silence. : 

‘“‘ Yes, I was there, Cecile. I could not help 





listening, and it is as well I'sbould know the 
truth. And so Lady Redwoode acknowledged 
youas her own child? I don’t wonder at it, 
thongh Hellice is very lovely. But even if 
you are a great heiress you won't turn from 
me to Mr. Forsythe, will you _ 

Cecile shook her head in the negative, and 
shivered as if with cold, though the night was 
strangely sultry. 

‘‘I know I can depend upon your con- 
stancy,” said Mr. Anchester, significantly. 
‘“You would even consent to a speedy and 
secret marriage with me, and bring me home 
as a surprise to your mother, would you not?’’ 

Cecile faltered an affirmative, feeling her 
heart rebel against this man whom she had 
so lately welcomed as her lover. He seemed 
to her now as a tryrant and a master, and she 
began to loathe him and his uncouth ways. 

Her thoughts involuntarily turned to 
Andrew Forsythe, whoze deferential manner 
and courtliness won upon her by contrast 
with Darcy Anchester. She began to won- 
der how she had ever loved him, and her pride 
and ambition were turned from their original 


course. 

In short, she had begun to fear her Hast- 
Indian lover, and when fear came, love fled. 
She was one to role, not to beruled. Yet she 
dare not let him know the sudden change hér 
sentiments had undergone. He had shown 
the hand of a master, and she was cowed 
and frightened by it. 

“T should never have told you all this, 
Cecile,” said Mr. Anchester, after a pause, 
‘‘ bat the revelation was necessary. You may 
hear things against me here in England. It 
will be told yon—I will declare the truth 
frankly, that you may not imperil our secret 
when you hear it from others—that I am not 
the heir of the Marquis of Anchester at ali!’’ 

‘* What then are you?’’ demanded the girl,. 
with feverish eyes. 

‘1am his son, but I have no right to his 
name,” said the young man, bitterly. “Iam 
a waif, to be driven about by the world, with- 
out family, without hope, without ex: - 
tions. My father provided for me, and I was 
keen and shrewd enough to donble again and 
again his provision until it has become a‘small 
fortune. You will not be elevated by a mar- 
riage with me, Cecile Avon. I love you, adore 
you, and will not give you up! If you are 
ambitious,s0ami1! Yon are to be my step- 
ping-stone to wealth and’a position in society. 
As master of Redwoode Ishall be no longer 
unknown and unhonoured. If you will staad 
by me, we will rise together. If you separate 
yourself from me, you shall fall to my level!” 

Cecile listened with wild eyes and appalled 
countenance. r. Anchester’s manner con- 
vinced her that he spoke sincerely. Her proud 
air-castles tumbled about her unheeded, and 
she felt stunned and fainting. 

‘* [have been frank with you, because frank- 
ness is necéssary,’’ said her lover. ‘“‘ Had I 
been able to conceal from you the truth, I 
should have done so. It was pleasant to foster 
your pride and.amb:tion, to promise you wealth 
grandeur, and a coronet, but those pretensions 
of mine are no longer of any value, since you 
are liable to hear to-morrow that the Marquis 
of Anchester’s heir is at Oxford, and reveived 
a silver cup for winning the boat. race the other 
day,” the bitterness again showed itself in 
his tones. ‘Cecile, we understand each other. 
Tf you were pure and artless like Hellice, I 
should leave you to yourself. As it is, you 
must be the ladder by which T shall mount 
into eociety. Do not dare to play me false 1” 

He held her for a moment so that she could 
see the fierce expression of his eyes, and be 
awed into deeper fear of him. He knew her 
love had perished with the avowal of his birth. 
He spoke farther, but his words fell upon a 
bepumbed hearing. Satisfied at last that he 
held her securely, both body and mind, to hia 
will, he dismissed her, after appointing a 
second meeting, and watched her with a 
strange smile as she tottered towards the 
ae on, leaning upon her alarmed “atten- 
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all her dead hopes, and she was not one to 
bid others mourn with her over those hidden 
graves. She had taken up the burden of life 
agsin, not with repining, but with courage 
and resoluteness, and, though at times she 
might grow weary and sad, she would never 
parade her grief to obtain sympathy. 
Yet in her heart her deep love rested, sad- 
Dzsrrre the wildly conflicting emotions into | dened but not subdued nor weakened, and she 
which she had been planged by the results of | knew its strength would wane only with her 
her interview with Darcy Anchester, Cecile | life. 
returned to thedrawing-room with apparently ‘* Your music is very sad to-night, Hellice,”’ 
entire self. possession. ’ said Lady Redwoode, bending over her with 
A few minutes only she lingered in the gar- | a strange tenderness transfiyuring her proud, 
den, with her face uptarned to the night sky ; | sweet face, and struggling for expression in 
but even Renee did not know how pale was | her dark blue eyes—‘so very sad that it 
that countenance, nor how wild the gaze she | seemed to come from a breaking heart |” 
directed towards the brooding shadows. That Hellice’s glowing face paled, and fora single 
weakness was but grief. Gathering all her | moment the angry look gathered in her eyes, 
strength and calmness, she dismissed the an- | but it passed away instantly as she an- 
xious ayah, and sauntered into the conserva- | swered,— 
tory, as bright and smiling as if she had been “TI had forgotten, Lady Redwoode, that 
really happy. anyone was listening to my idle fancies!” 
Alas, tat her smiles were only like sun- **Tt did not come from your heart, then ?”’ 
beams playing abont the brink of a treach- | exclaimed the Baroness, anxiously. ‘Are 
erous and deadly Vesuvius, whose lava tides | you not happy, Hellice? How can you be 
might break forth in one moment to over- | unhappy with so devoted a lover as Sir 
whelm with ruin and death ! Richard Haughton, with so loving a sister as 
She came into the drawing-room, her hands | my Cecile, with a home like Redwoode, and 
filled with flowers, looking as serene asa care- | with friends such as cluster around you?” 
free child. Lady Redwoode did not lotk u Hellice uplifted a pair of mournful eyes, 
at her entrance, but Andrew Forsythe am and said, absently,— 
from the window and came towards her, his It does seem strange, dear Lady Red- 
keen eyes observing, without appearing tado | woode——” 
s0, the pness of Cecile’s turquoise- “Lady Redwoode, Hellice! Ism your 
coloured robe, and making his own deductions | aunt, and desire to be recognized as such,” 
therefrom. interposed her ladyship, with slight hauteur. 
He looked from that tothe msiden’s face, 
and was shrewd enough to detect that her 
smiles were assumed, but her mask was im- 
penetrable, and eves he could not hope to 
pierce it. But of one thing he became in- 
stantly assured—that she possessed a secret 
which it might be for his interest to discover. 
He resolved therefore to apply himself to 
the task without delay. He seated himself at | 
her side and began a light conversation on | 
trivial subjects, speaking in a low tone that | lovely countenance of Hellice, and her voice 
he might not arouse the Baroness from her | was troubled as she said,— 
reveries, or disturb the faint, delicious har- ‘* Hellice, I have not been insensible to your 
} 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Oh, what a state is guilt! how wild! how 
wretched ! 
When apprehension can form naught but fears, 
And we distrust security herself. 
— Havard, 


flushed painfully now, and she said with an 
effort — 

‘Dear Aunt Agatha, I beg your pardon. 
I—I—it seems easier for me to address you by 
your title than by any term of relationship.” 

The Baroness scarcely listened to this ex- 





She laid her white, jewelled hand upon the 


monies which Hellice continued to evoke in | sorrow of late. I'know that something more 
the adjoining room. _ ' than change of climate produced your recent 
Cecile replied to him with a subdued gniety illness. The doctor told me that you had re- 
which he instinctively felt to be assumed, and ceived some great shock, and that, had it not 
looked up to him with eyes a8 blue as the been for your perfect physical organization, 
robe she wore, and almost as emotionless. | your illness would have been dangerous I 
Andrew Forsythe regarded her without any have not been blind to your treatment of Sir 
quickening of the pulse, for bis heart was 
keeping time to the strange, sweet music of 
Hellice ; yet he had resolved, during Cecile's 
absence, that if Hellice should remain deaf to 
his entrewties he would marry her cousin. 
He was determined to insure his future | 
speedily, to become master of Redwoode first | 
of all; yet he was equally resolved never to | 
relinquish his ie of winning Hellice. As 
may be guessed, his thoughts and intentions 
were chaotic, yet from them all stood out | the Baroness, gently, but firmly. ‘As your 
his twin hopes and passions—his love for Hel-.' guardian and protectress, I must see that you 
lice and his love of wealth. ' do not rashly wreck your own happiness and | 
If he could combine the two he desired to that of Sir Richard's. Can it be possible that , 
do so; if not he would gratify then separ- since you accepted him you have decided that 
ately, your beauty should procure you a higher 
So he talked sweet nothings to the golden- | station than that accorded a Baronet’s wife ? | 
haired Cecile, which he scarcely comprehended Do you look forward to entering society and 
as he uttered them, and which ‘she listened | winning a loftier rank——” 
to with smiles and pretty affectations without | ‘Aunt Agatha!” interrapted Hellice, her | 
even hesring them, so‘absorbed were both in | eyes flashing with indignation and her lips 
schemes which neither would have dared to quivering with wounded feeling. 
reveul to the other. ; The Buroness did not observe the young , 
The music at length died away as faintly  girl’s emotion, and continned,— 
as the murmur of a summer breeze; Lady | “If my suppositions be correct, Hellice, | 
Redwoode started, looked around with a permit me to set youright. There is no better | 
slightly confused ' sion, and then went Family in the kingdom than that of Sir 
to Hellice, who was i Richard Haughton, let the other's rank be | 
entirely forgetful of everything. She looked what it may. He comes of an ancient and 
up pre Aw ‘the Baroness paused at her honourable race. The Haughtons have always 
side, and the bri of her face was not intermarried with nobieshouses. Sir Richard 
assumed, but was'a reflection from her strong, is brave, noble, truc-hearted, and ‘generous to 
true, and as spirit. ‘+ fault. Hehasiall the chivalrous instincts 
With characteristic nobleness and unsel- | of his race. His life has not been cloudless, 
fishness, Hellice had buried in her own heart but he has passed through his trials as a man 


and look almost frightened at the sudden 
‘ mention of hisname. Tell me what allthis 
means. Did you accept him before you knew 


India whom you regret?” 


“— head. 


Hellice’s face that had been hitherto so pale | 


cuse, for she had already forgotten its cause. | 


rippling waves of dark hair framing in the | 


Richard. You seem to dread meeting him, | 


your own heart? Did you leave a lover =) 


of whom a mother or wife might well be 
proud. If you dissoive your engagement with 
him you will cast from youa heart such as 
will never again be offered you. Think well, 
Hellice, before you suffer your ambition to 
mislead yon——”’ 

‘‘Lady Redwoode!"’ again ejaculated 
Hellice, but this time in a voice so sharp and 
keen that the Baroness started at its sound, 
‘You mnust not say snch things to me,” the 
young girl added, passionately, ‘*‘ You have 
no right. I will not bear them! I would not 
take such words from anyone but my own 
mother!’’ And she torned an angry, anguished 
look upon her protectress that told more of 
menta! torture than of anger. 

Lady Redwoode retreated a step before that 
look, comprehending that there were depths 
in Hellice’s character which she had not yet 
explored. 

“‘ My dear,” she said, soothingly, ‘I spoke 
to you as your mother—your adopted mother | 
If I have misjudged you I ask you to forgive 
me. I have been thinking intently this even- 
ing, and fancied I had found the solution of 
your singular conduct towards Sir Richard. 
Have I erred also in thinking that there is 
coldness between you ?”’ ‘ 

“Tam not prepared to discuss the subject 
' to-night, Aunt Agatha,” said Hellice, wearily. 
| « Let it rest until to-morrow, please.” ‘ 
| The Baroness reluctantly complied with this 

request. She could not resist the conviction 
| that her interference was needed to direct her 
' niece rightly, but as Hellice was in no mood 
! to proait by her counsels, or to yield her con- 
' fidence, she was forced to wait. ? 
She was by no means angry with the maiden. 

That earnest self-defence had touched her 
heart, and she thought to herself how prefer- 

able was this strong, true, self-respecting 
' nature to Cecile’s sycophantic one—for by this 
' time she had begun to see dimly the real char- 
: acter of her chosen danghter. 

With a sigh she put from her these profitless 
thoughts and said,— 

‘* To-morrow, then, Hellice, you shall make 
‘me your confidant, and to-morrow Sir Richard 
‘will be here to congratulate you upon your 
‘recovery. You look quite restored to health, 
' my dear, and to-morrow you must drive out, 
' go that the fresh air may bring back the bloom 

to your cheeks. F 
| “To-morrow!” repeated the young girl, 
' dreamily, little imagining that the morrow 
' would bring her a changed destiny. ‘ To- 
/ morrow!” 

‘« You are tired, Hellice,” said the Baroness, 
kindly. “ Come with me'to my rooms. You 
have never been in them yet, although Cecile 
‘has made herself perfectly familiar with 
them.” 

She offered her arm, and Hellice leaned upon 





“ Your suppositions are both wrong, Aunt it. . i 
Agatha,” said Hellice, in a low tone, and with | hc left the music-room, and passed into 
e 


drawing-room, where Andrew Forsythe 


must solve this mystery, Hellice,” said ' was talking bosily and gaily, and Cecile sat 


idly engaged in plucking the petals from the 
flowers she had gathered. 

She arched her brows slightly as the Baron- 
ess and Hellice passed quietly through the 
apartment, and then resumed her trivia! occu- 
pation with greater industry than before. _ 

Lady Redwoode conducted her niece upstairs 
to a suite of rooms opposite those which had 
been assigned to Cecile. 

The chamber they first entered was an octa- 
gon-shaped parlour, the various sides decor- 
ated with exquisite paintings. Long and 
ample rose-coloured silk curtains shrouded the 
windows, and lights gleamed softly through 
the mellow shades of tne hanging chandelier, 
whose lustres glittered and gleamed like im- 
prisoned rainbows. P 

The furniture was covered with pink brocade 
and formed of glistening satin-wood, whi 
shone brightly, and was more than worthy its 
name. Huge antique vases of rare beauty 
and value thronged the mantel. piece and were 
niched in corners. Exquisite statuettes reposed 
on carved brackets, and books littered the 
elegant tables in profusion. 
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It was a cosy, homelike room, despite its 
luxariousness, and presented a strong con- 
trast to ihe simplicity of the tower-chamber 
that had been assigned to Hellice. 

‘It is a charming room,’ said the young 
girl, without a thought of envy for these 
luxuries, which she would have so well appre- 
ciated. 

“It is very pleasant,” said the Baroness. 
‘‘My dressing-room is next, and my bed- 
chamber is beyond that. The arrangement of 
my room is precisely similar to that of 
Cecile's.” 

She drew up towards the centre of the room 
a large easy-chair, stuffed with cushions, and 
bade Hellice be seated. Then she exhibited 
portfolios of engravings and pencil-sketches, 
a host of interesting curiosities, and watched 
the girl as she looked them over in thoughtful 
silence. 

Something there was in the dark, drooping 
head that touched her heart with an indefin- 
able emotion, and she longed to embrace the 
maiden as she had done once before, and call 
her sweet names and admit her to the inner- 
most recesses and the holiest love of her 
heart. 

She became conscious that she had not 
bestowed her best and strongest love upon 
Cecile. She felt that Cecile had not the power 
to stir her soul to its depths, as Hellice had. 
She felt a great wave of yearning tenderness 
sweep over her heart; bat, angry at what she 
deemed her weakness, she stifled the wild im- 

ulse to take Hellice in her arms, and her 
emeanour became constrained and troubled. 

Hellice was quick to notice the difference, 
and arose at once to take her departure. Lady 
Redwoode was conscious of the cause of her 
abrupt leave-tuking, but she dared not urge 
her to stay, lest the repressed tide of tender 
yearning should impel her to utter words 
which in a calmer moment she might regret. 
They separated, therefore, quietly and coldly, 
and when Hellice had left the room the 
Baroness paced her apartment in excitement 
and agitation, wringing her hands and weep- 
ing as only strong natures can weep. 

Meanwhile, Hellice, to whom this coldness 
could scarcely give an added pang of grief, 
crossed the broad hall, and paused a moment 
in the deep oriel window to look down upon 
the lovely, qtiet lawn. 

A dread of the morrow, when she must ex- 
plain her troubles to Lady Redwoode, or meet 
Sir Richard again, came over her, and she 
longed to flee from Redwoode at once, and 
find rest somewhere where she might never 
dread the torture of beholding the lover who 
must henceforth be dead to her. This wild 
impulse grew into a determination while she 
stood there, and when she turned away it was 
with the resolve to quit her present home on 
the coming morning. 

She had no intention of going clandestinely. 
It did not occur to her that Lady Redwoode 
would seek to prevent her departure, and she 
did not even think of returning to her lady- 
ship to impart her resolve. 

But she felt a desire to seek her foster-sister 
and Renee, and to tell them she was going 
away. She knew Cecile thoroughly—knew 
her to be false and hypocritical—but Cecile 
had been the playmate of her childhood, her 
nearest friend, her supposed twin-sister, and 
the old associations were still dear to Hellice. 

And Renee, as her grandmother, had a 


‘right to know that the bond between them 


was to be severed for ever in a few hours. 
This the young girl, yearning for sympathy 
and kindness, told herself, and she turned her 
ootsteps to Cecile’s boudoir. 

Renee was not there, but the curtains of 
silk and lace were drawn, the lights gleamed 
in the chandelier, and an easy-chair was 
drawn up beside the little marble table in the 
centre of the room, upon which a basket of 
silver filagree filled with hot-house fruits 
reposed beside a Bohemian decanter of wine. 
It was Cecile's habit to partake of some slight 
refreshment before retiring, and it waa Renee's 
province to prepare it for her. 





Hellice noticed the affectionate attention of 
the ayah, and witha bitter smile she turned 
towards the window. The light of the chan- 
delier was too strong for her weary eyes, and 
she liked to look out upon the pleasant night- 
scene, the contemplation of which seemed to 
aid her efforts at self-control. She took her 
seat at the window, and the double curtains 
fell in front of her, completely shutting her 
out of the pretty, gaily-lighted chamber. 

The minutes glided on, and still Hellice re- 
mained in her little nook, forgetfal that she 
was waiting for her cousin, forgetful also of 
the scene on which she gazed, her mind occu- 
pied with efforts to map out her future. She 
strove to accustom herself to thoughts of 
loneliness, but she had a hard task before her. 

Hers was one of those sweet and sunshiny 
natures that seemed formed to make a home 
happy. Her tastes were all calculated to 
brighten and beautify the fireside, With all 
her brilliant loveliness and genius her truest 
happiness could be found only in a domestic 
life, such as was the ideal of Sir Richard 
Haughton. 

As all girls are apt to do, she had woven 
sweet dreams of a happy home, where love 
should abide eternally, and it was hard to feel 
that she must henceforth be homeless and 
without sympathy—in brief, alone! 

She was meeting these thoughts bravely, 
when her reverie was suddenly interrupted by 
the sound of voices, which she recognized as 
belonging to her cousin and the ayah. Thus 
recalled to herself, she became conscious that 
there were tears on her cheeks; she wiped 
them away, and strove to regain her usual 
bearing before she made her presence known. 

The time thus occupied was less than a 
minute, but before it had elapsed, brief as it 
was, Hellice had heard words that made her 
resume her seat, pale and breathless, longing 
to escape unseen, and not daring to show 
herself to her relatives. 

Cecile and Renee had come in together, the 
former from the hall, the latter from the ad- 
joining dressing-room. The face of the former 
was pale and her manner distracted, so that 
the Hindoo uttered a cry of alarm at behold- 
ing her. 

‘‘ What is it, my sweet?’ she ejaculated, 
going towards her. ‘‘ Has anyone been cross 
to you? Has anyone looked darkly at you?” 

‘‘Everything seems to be going wrong, 
Renee!" cried Cecile, sinking into a chair, 
and refasing to permit the ayah to caress her. 
“T have not played my cards well at all. 
Hellice has been recognized as my adopted 
sister, and mamma has made a will, be- 
queathing her half her fortune. Just think 
of that, Renee—she is to have as much as I 
am! Ags innocent as Hellice seems, she is 
sly enough to look out for herself. I should 
not wonder if her illness had only been 
feigned to work upon Lady Redwoode's feel- 
ings. And they have been together son- 
tinually this evening. MHellice has been in 
mamma's room——” 

‘*How do you know that?” interrupted 
Renee. 

‘“‘Mamma, said so herself. I stepped into 
her room as I came upstairs. She was mak- 
ing a Niobe of herself,” and Cecile's tone was 
petulant and heartless. ‘Of course she has 
again those doubts of hers, and she will have 
them, Renee, as long as she lives. I wish she 
was dead and the property safely disposed of. 
As it is I never know when I wake in the 
morning but that some caprice of hers may 
— = and me to change places before 
nig ” 

These were the words that frightened Hel- 
lice back into her window nook in the in- 
voluntary position of eavesdropper. 

‘“* You are right, my bright-haired bird, my 
little one!” said the Asiatic, soothingly, - 

roaching her young mistress, and suddenly 
Seine on her knees beside her. ‘ But you 
have not told me half your trouble. This 
oung man, Cecile—this Mr. Anchester, who 
as followed you from India, and who came 
to-night like a fond and adoring lover, and 


who parted from you as a tyrant parts from 
his victim—have you nothing to say about 
him? I saw my birdie flutter up to him, 
proud and happy, but when she came away 
her wings were broken and her spirit 
crushed.” 

Cecile hesitated, then a glance into the 
brown, loving face of her attendant decided 
her to be frank—as frank as she could ba, for 
frankness was no part of her nature. 

‘“‘I~I love him, Renee,” she said, hesitat- 
ingly. “I mean thatIdid lovehim. I love 
him however no longer, and I shall never 
marry him. Heis not the man he pretended 
to be and has no right to the name he bears. 
I am tired of him, and I suppose I shall 
marry Andrew Forsythe—unless, indeed, I 
get a titled husband. If Lady Redwoode’s 
will were but destroyed, and it were out of 
her power to make another will, I should be 
perfectly happy.” 

“Can you not persuade her-——’’ 








“Impossible!” ejaculated the girl, im- 
patiently. ‘Why, I should only ruin 
myself.” 

“True, Cecile,” said the Hindoo, thought- 
fally. ‘I know only one sare remedy. I do 


‘know a way to make you mistress of Red- 


woode immediately, and not only mistress of 
Redwoode but of all Lady Redwoode’s wealtb. 
Andrew Forsythe is a man to be bribed, and 
he could get that will-from Mr. Kenneth if 
you would promise him your hand——” 

“T would not hesitate to marry him,” de- 
clared Cecile, ‘if he could procure me that 
will and destroy it in my presence! But that 
would do no good—mamma would learn of its 
disappearance and make another.” 

« But if she were dead?”’ 

“She will not die,’”’ said Cecile,. impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Why do you thus tantalize me, 
Renee? ” 

“ But she may die,” persisted the Hindoo, 
fixing her bead-like eyes upon her young 
mistress. ‘‘She may die, Cecile.” 

And she touched her bosom significantly. 

Cecile shuddered and grew pale. Bad at 
heart as she was, she could not think of the 
awful crime thus suggested without some re- 
morseful pangs. 

‘‘ No, no! Renee,” she whispered ; ‘‘I could 
never consent to that!” 

The Asiatic looked at her young mistress, 
as if pitying her cowardice, and then said : 

‘‘ What is a single life, my sweet, when it 
stands between you and wealth, happiness 
and honour? You have not been educated to 
whine over a life lost, my pet. Think of it 
—if Lady Redwoode were dead, you would be 
mistress here. You could make your own 
terms with Andrew Forsyth for the will in 
Mr. Kenneth’s possession. You could send 
Hellice away, and thus revenge yourself on 
her for what she has made you suffer since 
you came here. You can make an Eden of 
Redwoode, fill the place with grand company. 
and be a queen overall. Think of thediamonds.”’ 

‘‘ Hash!” said Cecile, hoarsely. 

The Asiatic became silent, watching her 
mistress with a furtive smile. 

The appeal had been made to one who could 
well appreciate it. Her knowledge of Cecile’s 
character had shown her what arguments to 
uge. As she had said, Cecile had not been 
educated to respect the sacredness of human 
life. In that land where the Thug finds his 
home, where the burning sun, the deadly 
winds, and the malaria conspire against the 
traveller and sojourner, where deadly reptiles 
and beasts of prey sensibly diminsh the rates 
of human life, where the passions are hot and 
strong, and the wrathful blow falls heavily, 
human lives are held cheaply. ; 

Cecile, without the shadow of a religious 

rinciple, thought lightly of human existence. 

+ was not at the thought of a sudden ahd 
terrible death she shuddered, but it seemed to 
her like profanation to destroy all that proad 
Saxon beauty, £0 like, yet so unlike, her own, 
and to lay low the peerless being who had re- 
ceived her and loved her as her daughter. 
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Renee left her arguments to work in the 
girl's heart. 

Cecile thought over them calmly, and added 
to them one of which the ayah did not dream. 
The remembrance of Darcy Anchester’s power 
over her stimulated her evil passions to super- 
natural activity. Her love for him had turned 
to bitter hatred, and she would have given 
much to dismiss and defy him. That could 


be done only when her position had become , 


thoroughly secure—and it could never become 
-secure while Lady Redwoode lived. 

It was a terrible’ picture, that of that fair 
young girl, with her blue eyes and gleaming 
hair, seemingly so pure and innocent, yet 
harbouring thoughts that might have affrighted 
the worst outcast in existence. 

It seemed incredible that one so young and 
tenderly nurtured could be at heart so vile; 
but she had been all her life under Renee's 
training, and no Asiatic could have excelled 
her in artfalness, dissimulation, and the 
capacity for extreme wickedness. It seemed 
indeed, as if her moral nature, having never 
had proper aliment, had died out entirely. 

‘‘ Sometimes I ‘am afraid Hellice will take 
your place,” said the woman, artfally. ‘If 
the least weight were added to Lady Red- 
woode’s suspicion — if this Darcy An- 
chester were to scheme for himself, and say 
things——’ 

Cecile flushed and looked up, determined at 
last. 
“Say no more, Renee,” she whispered ; 
adding; ‘‘ you have guessed something of the 
truth. Darcy Anchester heard papa’s dying 
communications to you, to Hellice, and to me.”’ 

The ayah muttered an exclamation of in- 
credulity, but she saw that Cecile spoke truth- 
fally; her eyes glittered, and she said : 

“It must be, then, this very night! " 

Cecile bowed assent. 

The woman drew hurriedly from her bosom 
the tiny golden casket, unlocked it, and 
selected from among its contents a tiny, gold- 
capped phial, which she handed to her young 
mistress. 

“One breath of that brings death,’”’ she 
said, restoring the casket to its hiding-place. 
“It must be held to Lady Redwoode's 
face that she may inhale it.” 

“You must doit, Renee!” faltered Cecile. 

“You forget that I do not have access to 
her rooms,” responded the Hindoo. ‘‘ Where 
is all your courage, my sweet? You must go 
to Lady Redwoode’s room now, immediately, 
and induce her to inhale this. It is like a 
perfume, and she will suspect nothing. One 
breath of it, and you are mistress of Red- 
pees Have you strength enough for the 
as ” 

‘Yes, yes.” said the girl, feverishly, all her 
hopes and fears crowding heavily upon her. 
“I will do it, Renee, I must do it, or all will 
be lost.”’ 

She took the phial in her hand, listened 
absently to the ayah’s injunctions to avoid in- 
haling it herself, then pushed the woman from 
her, and crossed the floor once or twice with 
feeble and uncertain steps. 

“She must be removed from my path,” she 
murmured, holding the opaque phial against 
the light, and her voice sounded hollow and 
strange in her ears. “She loved me—she 
claimed me—she showered blessings upon me ! 
But she must die! It must be put beyond 
her power to rob me of my wealth and honours. 
I cannot be dependent on her changing 
caprices. She must die, and by my hands!” 

She looked curiously at her small white 
hands, as if wondering whether they would be 
strong enough to grasp the proud position at 
which she aimed, and then she smiled 
strangely, gave a last look at her smiling 
temptress, and, strong in her guilty resolve, 
quitted her room, stealing stealthily to Lady 
Red woode’s apartments. 

(To be continued.) 


A coop way to make the children tell the 
truth is to tell it yourself. 








AFTER THE STORM. 
| wae 
Wey, here's a clear sky, the last cloud 
Melting in high blue space of air ; 
Soft little West-winds freshly blow ; 
Far off, the thunder mutters low ; 


The birds for gladness sing aloud, 
To greet a sunset fair. 


The fields, this morn, all sere with drought, 
Look green already, and the streams, 
Brimfal and laughing, haste away, 

Oar world, all sick with feverish day, 

In promised sweetness budding out, 

With odorous moisture steams, 


Oar roses lift their heads again, 

All diademed with raindrops bright; 
The pansies brighter tints unfold, 
Bright the syringa's hearts of gold, 
Washed free from dusty speck and stain, 
Flash bravely in the light. 


Bat here—oh, pitifallest sight !— 

On the wet pathway, drenced and torn, 
With little broken wing outspread, 

A bird, by storm-wind buffeted 

And done to death—beat down in flight, 
All quivering and outworn. 


Cold, dead—quite dead. And what's to him 
This purer air and clearer heaven, 

This peaceful end of thunderous strife ? 

Can these bring back his little life, 

Or wake his song at even ? 


So you, my friend, your anger o’er— 

That storm.like all our sky bespread— 

Come back with smiles, and smiles are sweet, 
Sweet, these fresh airs of peace: we'll meet 
Kind words with kind, but love’s no more ; 
Love's like the bird—stone-dead. ae 








KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


ti 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Marion AInsiiz was a@ good woman and 
an accomplished one, but she was essentially 
narrow-minded. It is quite possible for a 
woman to be amiable and sweet-tempered in 
her home life ; for her to play and sing as an 
artiste, and be able to discuss the latest books 
and newest pictures with culture and judgment. 
It is quite possible she may be able to do all 
this, and yet be as thoroughly narrow-minded 
as the most uneducated of her sex. 

This narrow-mindedness in the cage of a 
refined woman will not show on the surface. 
You may be intimate with her for years with- 
out suspecting the defect. It is only when 
her sympathy is called for—for someone suffer- 
ing from some combination of circumstances 
utterly beyond her experience—that you come 
in contact with her weak point. She cannot 
put herself in the place of the sufferer; she 
clings to the old prejudices of her sex, and 
believes firmly that to have » “ history,” to 
be the victim of any trouble out of the recog- 
nized list of calamities, is not so much a mis- 
fortune as a crime. 

Perhaps, of all who knew Mrs. Ainslie, no 
one but her brother thoroughly understood 
this phase of her character. He was very 
fond of her, but he had found out long ago it 
was impossible to enlarge her mind or sym- 
pathies. 

Taken in her own groove she was charming. 
Try to draw her a step beyond, and she dis- 
appointed you at once, 

Fortunately Hugh Ainslie was quite blind 
to this defect—a somewhat weak man. In his 
eyes his wife was perfect. He accepted her 
prejadices as facts; adopted her opinions as 
his own ; and, without having the least sus- 
picion of the truth, was the most docile and 


If they had had children this might have 
been altered. Mother-love might have given 
to Marion tke quality she lacked; but no 
children came, and she grew year by year 
more entrenched in her prejudices; therefore 
it was with a very real anxiety Bruce Carew 
saw the pretty child who reminded him so 
forcibly of his fair dead love take her place at 
Oakley Cottage as an adopted daughter of the 
Ainslies, 

But all went so well at first he was almost 
convinced his fears were groundless, Nell 
seemed to fill a vacant niche that had been 
waiting for her. Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie loved 
her fondly, and did their. best to make her 
happy. If the girl failed to find the réle of o 
young lady of fortune fill up her life; if there 
were hours when she had dreams of art and 
of a career of honest labour crowned at last 
by fame and honour, the fault was none of 
theirs. She had every pleasure, every cure 
and luxury they would have given to a 
daughter of their own. and she repaid them by 
an affection and gratitude as sincere a3 warm. 

Bruce Carew. watching them carefully, de- 
cided the adoption had been a success after 
all; and when, later on, he discovered the 
secret Kenneth St. Clune was yet unconscious 
of, he regarded little Nel!’s future as secured. 

Lord Comhermere was not the man to give 
his hand without his heart. He would awake 
to the knowledge his love was Nell’s, and de- 
cline the brilliant match arranged for him by 
his kinsman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ainslie, who had an admira- 
tion for rank Bruce could never understand, 
would rejoice to see their adopted child a 
Countess. With the portion they would cer- 
tainly give her, the reversion of the artist's 
savings (Mr. Carew had made a will, leaving 
all he possessed to little Nell), and the legacy 
the Dowager Countess was sure to leave to 
her favourite, Kenneth, the young couple, 
if poor for a peer and peeress, would yet have 
ample for a bright home-life. 

Bruce gave a sigh of satisfaction as he 
mapped out Nell’s future, and was delighted 
it looked so fair. 

Alas! for human designs. As he was o« 
the point of leaving for England with the 
Ainslies, a letter was put into Carew's hands 
from an old friend and fellow-artist, who had 
gone to Algiers for the winter, hoping to 
avert the terrible disease which threatened 
him. 

He had taken the remedy too late. Con- 
sumption had laid its fell grip on him too 
surely to be conquered. He lay now as he 
believed dying, in a strange land, and he 
begged his old companion to come to him and 
give him the comfort of knowing a friend 
wonld close his eyes. 

There was, there could bs, no hesitation 
about the answer. A few words of explana- 
tion to bis sister and her husband, a rapid 
sorting of his effects from theirs, and half-an- 
hour afterwards Bruce stood alone on the 
platform gazing anxiously after the train 
which had born away the three people dearest 
to him in the world. 

“T could not refuse poor Geoff!’’ he mut- 
tered to himself; ‘‘and yet I feel strangely 
uneasy. I should like to have been ia London 
when Combermere speaks to the child—and 
speak he will I feel pretty sure before many 
days are over. I only hope Marion won't get 
on her stilts because I introduced him to her 
as plain Mr. St. Clune. At least I shouldn't 
care if she were annoyed with me, but I 
don’t want her to vent her vexation on Nell. 
After all I don’t see she has any cause to 
grumble. He was travelling as ‘Mr. St. 
Clune.’ But for the accident of my knowing 
him and of Nell having seen him once before, 
we should have been no wiser than Marion, 
and she would have made an unbearable fuss 
if she had known the intimate friend and 
cavalier was an English nobleman.” 

This last was strictly true. Brace Carew, 
to whom the noblest houses in Belgravia 
were open, thought but little of titles, His 
sister, who had lived almost entirely in the 








best-managed husband in London. 
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world of art and Bohemia (which, though to 
my mind far more charming, are yet not Bel- 
gravia), set an almost inordinate value on 
ran 


If she had known Kenneth’s title she 
would have “fussed " over him so much as 
to spoil all his pleasant visits, yet with her 
tenacions, jealous temperament to keep 
the secret from her had been rash; and 


Broce Carew had never realized how rash . 


until he stood alone in Paris, knowing 
that the next day would find the Ainslies and 
Kenneth within three miles of each other, 
while he himself, far on his way to Africa, 
would be powerless to control the course of 
events, 

** Bhe ought not to be vexed,” he persisted in 
thinking, going over the same arguments 
again and again in his vain attempt to 
allay his fears. “If I had taken a plain 
commoner and introduced him to her as a 
belted Earl, she might have grumbled, but as 
it is she has nothing to complain of.’’ 

Oakley Cottage was quite ready to receive its 
owner, and Martha Price gave a warm wel- 
come to ‘* Miss Ainslie.” She always regarded 
Nell in a measure as her property, and was 
honestly as fond of her as though she had 
known + from childhood. They all went to 
bed early, tired out with their journey, and it 
was only on the morrow that the first cloud 
came that had darkened Nell’s horizon since 
she left Marden. 

She was glancing over the newspapers when 
@ paragraph in the Morning Post caught her 
eye, and she was thankful that Mrs. Ainslie’s 
back was towards her, so that she could not 
see the death-like pallor which crept over her 
features, 

“The Earl of Combermere is rapidly 
advancing towards convalescence. The thief, 
im conflict with whom his lordship received 
the injuries which have confined him to the 
house for the last fortnight, remains undis- 
covered, though the police have taken urgent 
measures for hisapprehension. Lord Comber- 
mere remains the guest of the Countess 
Dowager at her residence in Cadogan-place, 
and it it rumoured that a marriage between 
him and her grand-daughter, the Honourable 
Margaret St. Clune, will shortly be arranged.” 

Poor little Nell! 

Kenneth had learned his secret abruptly and 
painfally; but surely her awakening was to 
the fall as cruel! She had, as a perfect 
stranger, to loarn from the public papers of 
his illness, then when that blow had taught 
her he was her life's love, she had to hear the 
news that he would shertly marry her foster. | 
sister. The girl she had been brought up to 
sacrifice her own wishes to all her years, who 
had usurped her place in her mother’s heart, 
and since that mother’s death had treated her 
with a scornful silence, which buried past 
benefits and years of sisterly love in utter 
oblivion ! 

*“ Kenneth will marry Queenie! She will 
be his wife!” Tho thought was like a dagger 
through the girl's breast. In her innocence, 
in her girlish humility, she never dreamed of 
herself as a fitting wife for the Eurl of 
Combermere; bat that he should marry 
Queenie, a girl who all her life had scoffed at 
love—who regarded marriage as a stepping- 
Stone to wealth—who had accepted Austin 
Brooks's honest heart, and cast it aside as a 
broken toy, when she found herself able to 
enter into society of a bigher rank! That 
this girl. who. if she had an angel's face, had 
yet proved herself destitute of gratitude, 
truth, affection, or pity, should be Kenneth | 
St. Clune’s wife, was a blow which pierced 

Nell’s very heart. And she must hide her 
feelings; she might not even indulge in the | 
luxury of a good cry in her own room. She 
had been told to look over the paper and see 
what was interesting; and any minute Mrz. ° 
Ainslie might turn ronnd and proclaim she ' 
was ready to listen to Nell’s selection of the | 
morning’s news. She might not, poor girl, 
ever speak of the man who had never been | 
her lover ; but must always remain her love! 
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ee 


It would have been a relief to her to speak his 
name; to say, as though speaking of some 
casual acqnainten-e, * Lord Combermere 
has had an encounter with a thief, but is 
getting better. The paper hints he will 
marry his cousin !’’ 

Bat, alas! even this was impossible, since 
Mrs. Ainslie knew their late intimate only. as 
— Mr. St. Ciune, and would be pat ont at 

aving been kept in the dark if Nell attempted 
to explain. 

“TI am quite ready,’ said Mrs, Ainslie, 
looking up from her accounts, and closing her 
books. ‘Is there anything interesting? 
Why,” catching sight of her face, ‘: what 
on earth have you been doing with yourself? 
You look like a ghost, child !”’ 

Poor Nell! What excuse to make she had 
no idea. 

“It is very hot!’’ she ventured. “I think 
that must be it! I feel quite giddy!” 

Mrs. Ainslie bent over ber in real anxiety. 

‘Your hands are as cold as ice. As to the 
room being hot, I am so chilly I was just 
going to order a fire! Nell, what is the matter 
with you? Your teeth are chattering, and 
you tremble like an aspen leaf!” 

‘It is nothing!” said the girl, bravely, 
trying to still her shaking limbs by sheer 
force of will. ‘I seemed to turn gidd quite | 
suddenly. Ifyou really do not mind I will) 
go and lie down, and then I shall be ready to 
go shoppiug with you this afternoon !”’ 

‘And do try and get a little colour in your 
cheeks, child! You are like a little ghost!” 

Left alone she not unnaturally took up the 
paper, deciding as Nell would not be able to 
read to her, she might as well skim its con- 
tents for herself. She, too, read the paragraph 


I know he was very, very kind to mother, 
and that he told me to come to him if ever I 
needed a friend,” 

«You are not likely to need one,” said Mrs, 
Ainslie, a little condescendingly. ‘Our 
daughter will not require a stranger's good 
offices avy for all that, — don't ney 
you onght to continue in such ignorance o' 

our own family history. Someday you had 
better write to Mr. Ashwin for those papers.” 

‘*T bad mnuch rather not!” 

“Why?” 


and I don’t want to do anything that could 
bring me into contact with them.’’ 

‘You are as good as they are!’ said Mrs. 
Ainslie, complacently. ‘“‘As our daughter, 
you take our standing, you know!” 

But she was honestly fond of the girl, and 
would not urge her against her wishes ; so that 
it came to pass the letter to Mr. Ashwin was 
still unwritten, when, some ten days later, a 
young lady walked up the garden-path of 
Oakley Cottage, and when Martha Price 
answered her summons, asked to seo Mrs, 
Ainslie on business of great importance. 

Martha’s thoughts involuntarily went back 
to a similar request made by another girl 
little more than a year before; but there was 
little resemblance between the two visitors. 
This one was dressed in the most elegant black 
walking toilet, and the feathers in her hat 
must alone have cost something eonsiderable. 
She spoke with the air of one accustomed to 
be obeyed, and did not take Martha's heart 
by storm as had done that other black-robed 
visitor of a year ago, 

Mrs. Ainslie was-at home, and the trim 

lour-maid made no difficulty about her 





about Lord Combermere, and wondered what | 
relationship existed between him and. the; 
young man who had been so, much. with them 
in Paris. 

“Bruce has known Kenneth St. Clone for; 
years, and I always understood he was Lord | 
Combermere’s heir. Well, if the Earl gets 
well and marries, there’ll be an end of his 
dreams! A pity too, for he’s a nice young 
man, so pleasant-spoken and attentive too! 
I really fancied at one time he was falling in 
love with Nell! It would have been a grand | 
thing for the child, cousin to an Earl and 


ing seen. Ushering the young lady into the 
drawing-room, she asked what name she 
should tell her mistress. 
The visitor handed her # card, inscribed the 
‘Honourable Margaret St. Clune,” and re- 
her request to see Mra, Ainslie alone, 
ing such a stress on the word that Martha 
felt quite annoyed. 
*‘You’re sure to do that, miss,’’ she said, 
quietly, ‘‘for the master and Miss Ainslie is 


' out for the day.” 


Mrs. Ainslie glanced at the card, and stared. 
Although not “in” aristocratic society she 


“Mr, Ashwin knows Queenie’s relations, — 


Countess, that’s what she'd have been; quite | knew perfectly its etiquette was infringed by 
a riee in life for her, for though Mrs. ,& young unmarried girl coming alone to call 
was one of the sweetest women I ever met I ona perfectstranger. Evidently thie visit had 
don’t think she cameof a high family. I a deeper meaning than mere ceremony. _ 
wonder what Nell’s father was, by the way?) “ + can it be?’ pondered Mrs. Ainslie, 
I never asked her! ’’ as she smoothed her hair. ‘Can she have 
Tbe girl came down a little paler than heard of our kindness to young St. Clune 
usual; but otherwise with no traces of the’ abroad, and have cometothankme? Hardly, 
morning's illness. Mrs. Ainslie carried out for if she is going to marry the Earl she can’t 
her intention, and inquired as to the calling feel any very particular interest in his cousin.” 
of the late Mr. Marsh. When Marion Ainslie entered her own 
‘I always think, you know, dear, he must drawing-room, her visitor advanced to meet 
have been an artist! You have such a taste her with outstretched hand. 
for painting, you see!” ‘‘Dear Mrs. Ainslie, have you quite for- 
“I have no idea what be was! Mother gotten me?” was the question spoken, with a 
never would speak of him. He died when I winning smile. 
was a baby!”’ Mrs. Ainslie started, There was something 
* But you surely found some clue to his familiar both in face and voice; but, at the 


_ history among your mother’s papers? Letters, | same time, she could tax her memory with no 


you know, tell a great-deal! ” | knowledge of Miss St. Clune, and she said as 
For the first time since her mother's death much, gracefally. 
Nell remembered the carefully-locked desk,| ‘But I was not Margaret St. Clune then, 
and the large painted trank which had both in the days when you knew me. I was only 
been such objects of her childish awe. Queenie Marsh.” Pr 
‘TI never had any of mother’s papers!"’she | The best of us arebutmortal. Mrs. Ainslie 
said, slowly. ‘Queenie was the eldest, and had never particularly affected Qaeenie Marsh 
she took possession of them!" | in her old days. Since then she had denounced 
“That was natural at first, when she believed her warmly for her neglect of Nell; but now, 88e- 
herself your sister; but later on when you ing her in her glory as a beauty and an heiress, 
knew she was no relation you should have | grocting het a6 the grandchild of a Countess, 
claimed them ! ” | . Ainslie’s sentiments imperceptibly 
“T did. She told me they all related to changed, and she decided she had always 


_ her parents, and that there was nothing con- |liked Queenie; that no doubt her seeming 


cerning me except one packet addressed to | unkindness to Nell could be explained, and it 

Mr. Ashwin. I asked him about it, but he lwas a very pretty, graceful attention this 

only said it had better remain in his care.”” -| Coming alone and unattended to see her friend 
“I know Mr. Ashwin well by name,” said , of other days. 

Mrs. Ainslie, curiously; ‘but Ican’t under-} ‘To think of your. being Miss St. Clune!” 

stand his acting like that at all!" she exclaimed. ‘ Nell might have told me!’ 
“« T think he considered himself my guardian.| ‘ It was natural she should not care to talk 
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of me since we parted under very painful 
circumstances |!” 

‘‘ Well, as to that,” said Mrs. Ainslie, with 
a little lack of feeling which did not jar on 
Queenie as it would have done on Nell “no 
one could have ex: Mrs. Marsh to have a 
long life ; and, y, her death to have 
opened up @ brighter time for both you and 
Nell, for it must be pleasanter to live»here as 
an adopted child than to struggle in poverty 
at Marden!” 

“To be sure; but I did not mean Mrs. 
Marsh’s death, Is it. poseible, you not 


know. the real reason why Nelliand I parted?” 


amma. naturally wishedfor you, while Nell 
had no claim: We-didi think at the 
time, considering the Mrs, Marsh had 
cared for you, ht have been 


something mig 
done for Nell; but no doubt the Countess knew. 


best.” 
Queenie opened her eyes with genuine -sur- 


prise written in their depths, or, at least, what |. 


seemed so to Mrs. Ainslie. 
‘‘ Don’t you know my grandmother offered 


to settle five thousand pounds on Nell. in: eon-. |) 


sideration for her mother’s care of me?’ 

“No, I never heard it! And the ohila@ 
refused? What could have made hem so 
ungracious:?”’ 

‘“ She said my grandmother, or, rather;. ler: 
family, had been instrumental. in her father’s 
death, and she would never touch a-penny of 
their money.” 

‘But she does not remember herfather. 


be does not even know the cause of hia} 


death !” 

‘‘ Poor girl!” said Queenie, pityingly, ‘ she 
only learned it when her mother’s papers were 
examined. It wasa painful moment for us 
both! We had been brought up as sisters, 
and though the discovery made it quite im- 
possible I should ever be able to show my 
affection for her by having her with me, yet I 
have never ceased to care for her, and pity her 
deeply for the burden of unmerited disgrace 
which had fallen on her!” 

“You are speaking in riddles to me!” said 
Mrs. Ainslie, petulantiy. ‘Of course I know 
Mrs. Marsh’s daughter could:not be the equal 
of Lady Combermere's: grandchild; but I do 
not see what disgrace rests on her!”’ 

“It oxght not so to rest,” said Queenie, 
sweetly. “It is not her fault; but the sins 
of the fathers are-visited on the children, and 
there are few people who would willingly 
associate with a murderer's danghter!”’ 

Mrs, Ainslie wae pale with emotion. She 
listened breathlessly to all Queenie could tell 
her. Be very sure Andrew Gordon’s guilt 
was painted in its blackest colours, that the 
barest chance of his innocence was not ad- 
mitted. Even his widow's ion of 
Queenie was not allowed. to pass as an act of 
merit. It was natural revenge on the family 
whose prosecution had-ed to her husband’s 
sudden death which led Mrs: Marsh to keep 
their heiress aloof from them, and bring her 
up im poverty. 

To hear Miss St, Clune you would have 
believed that from her birth her noble relations 
had been seeking her, and that only the per- 
sistence with which Mrs, Marsh kept her 
hidden prevented their-finding her. 

Marion Ainslie listened as a creature in a 
dream. Deep and bitter was her anger: She 
who prided herself on her discernment as 
being a judge of character had been completely 
deceived, She had been from firet to last the 
tool of an ambitious, scheming girl; and she 
had actually been led to introduce the daughter 
¢ eo to. the world as her adopted 
c Y 

“I shall be gratefal to you always, my dear 
Miss St. Clune!” she said, taking Queenie’s 
band effusively. “I shall never forget your 
kindness in coming to unmask this shameless 
girl’s hy isy1’” e 

“But I did not come for that at all,” said 
Queenie, simply. ‘I have no wish to injure 
Nell; I can’t forget the lowg years I loved her 


asa sister. I came here to ask you to help 
me in a sad trouble which threatens me.” 

‘*I am sure I shall be delighted!” said. Mra,. 
Ainslie, and she really meant it. ‘‘ Anything 
that I can doI shall be only too glad, though 
how you can possibly be in trouble I cannot 
imagine |” 

“] think you know my cousin, the Earl of 
Combermere? ”’ 

Mrs, Ainslie shook ber head. 

“TI havenever met Lord Combermere; of 
course,” and here she smiled meaningly. ‘I 
knew that the world says he is.seen-to be more 
a to rath sale ete 

** And! the world is rig id Margaret, 
spealting the lie with perfect composure, 
‘* Ever since my grandfather's: death. theen- 
os ac has been desired by:all. our friends. 

Lady Combermere’s:darling wish, And, 
as for me, Mrs.. emt love him with all 


Kenneth went and there [I Have too 
much. reason to: fear his hears was:stelen from 
me! Mrs, Ainslie, forgive me if Ecome to 
you under a mistake, but I heardi while in 


_ Nell‘s:iliness paragraph, 
‘im the-paper-alluded to Lord Combermere, her 


preoccupation.when: they had tried to gnesm| 
i i and had seen her occasionally out of temper, 


the Earl's exact: re to: their friend. 
Kenneth 8t.. Clune! Could greater: proof be 
needed ? 

Miss St. Clune went on. 

‘‘I am his plighted wife, but, for his own 
sake, I would give up 4 claims on him if it 
were for his happiness ; but can this infatua- 
tion make him happy? Iam certain he is in 
love with Nell. He may have dropped his 
title abroad, and travelled under his family 
name of §t. Clune. He spoke of her to me 
once, and his words implied he knew her 
well.” 

‘True enough, Mr. St. Clune was almost 
always with us,” admitted Mra. Ainslie; ‘‘ bat 
I never guessed—I never dreamed—he was the 
Earl of Combermere! And that wicked girl, 
not content with deceiving us, must needs try 
and rob:you of your lover !” 

«If it were only that I should not mind!” 
said Queenie, simply. “Sothat he was happy 
I would be content; but, Mrs. Ainslie, this 
union seems to me against the laws of Heaven 
and man. There isto me something revolting 
in the child of the murderer entering his 
victim's family! Unless-+he marries me, Lord 
Combermere must always be a poor man! I 
do not think poverty would harm him, but 
‘his neble head coald never hold itself upagain 
if dishonour fell upon his name!” 

‘I hope you are alarming yourself need- 
lessly |!’ said Mrs. Ainslie, earnestly. “If he 
is engaged to you, surely the other must have 
been a mere idle flirtation. He could not break 
his word—to you!" 

‘But he knows I love him—that I would 
sacrifice my own happiness to his! Mrs. 
Ainslie, I have come to you this afternoon +o 
implore your help. Only at your house can 
my lover meet my rival; be merciful to me, 
and save Kenneth from his infatuation. Don’t 
let the shadow of crime rest on the coronet of 
Combermere ! ”” 

“It shall not,” cried Mrs. Ainslie, eagerly, 
‘I promise it you. . Lord Combermere and 
Nell shall never meet here again.” 

Miss St. Clune made afew grateful speeches 
and took her leave. She had gained all she 
wanted. Her childish recollections of Mrs. 
Ainslie and her present impressions alike told 
her she would staunch to her promise. 
Nell would be sacrificed. "The very love the 





childish woman had had yould turn to gall 





now. She believed she had deceived her. On 
Nell would the punishment fall. But when 
Miss §t. Clune laid her head that night on 
her down pillows, she never thought of the 
girl whose future she had wrecked. 

Margaret was selfich to the core. She loved 
Kenneth, and she meant to marry him, no 
matter whose heart she trampled on to reach 
herend. Her one feeling, as her eyes closed, 
was that of intense satisfaction that. when 
Lord Combermere presented himself at: Oak- 
ley Cottage on Monday he would find the bird 


. he came to seek flown. 


_ Martha Price had been quite correct in. tell- 
ing Wargaret St. Clune that both Mr. Ainslie 
and his adopted daughter were ont for the 
day; but she had not intended to infer they 
were out: together. As a fact; the artist had 
gone om the Thames for a fishing expedition 
with some. friends, and would most likely 
spend the — at — cosy quarters at 

5 ell, on the contrary, had gone 
tp bililivencathoees a long journey from the 
Fuiham-read—to inquire: into the character 
of a cook: Mrs. Ainslie thought likely to suit 
them. Ae she had bunt just started a few 
minutes: before Miss St, Clone called, and it 
was. then four o'clock, it was hardly. exaggera- 
tiomto say she. was out for the day. 

The parlour:maid was: very fond of Nell, 
andishe was-in her room putting away a few 
— ties ick had left about when she saw 

visi; epart, accompanied to the 
gate by Mrs. Ainslie herself. Pei 

‘‘T hope the mistress didn’t ring and I not 

hear her!’ was Martha’s reflection. ‘She 


don’t oftemgo to the gate with anyone. There’s 
the: bell now !’” 


She had been with Mrs. Ainslie a long time, 


but she had never seen her look as she did 
now. There was a dark cloud on the usually 
gentle face, and the very voice shook with 
anger. 

“What time will Miss Marsh be back?” 
It was the first time she had spoken of the 
girl by that name since she came to be the 
sunshine of Oakley Cottage. At first it had 
been “‘ Miss Nell,”’ lately “Miss Ainslie,” or 
**my daughter.” 

“At seven, ma’am,” said Martha, wonder- 
ing what was amiss. ‘‘ You ordered high tea 
instead of dinner, as the master was out.” 

“ And it is now not quite six,’ looking at 
her watch. ‘“‘ Martha, ay are a quick packer; 
go upstairs and put all Miss Marsh's things 
things together. Get them all packed, if pos- 
sible, before she returns.” 

Martha felt bewildered. 

‘Ts Miss Nell going ona visit, ma’am ?” she 
asked with the privileged familiarity of an old 
servant. 

“She is going away. I have been grossly 
deceived in her. She leaves this house to- 
night, and when she is gone I will never hear 
her.name mentioned,” 

‘* But what has she done, ma’am ?”’ 

‘That is no business of yours! ” 

‘“‘Bat Mr. Carew, ma’am, he sets such store 
by. Miss Nell! What will he say when he 
comes. back from. the. Africs and finds her 
gone?” 

‘*T will see:to. that.” 

Martha made one last effort. 

“ Miss Neli'’s been with us nearly a month, 
ma’am,” she said, respectfully ; ‘and you’ve 
never had an unkind thought of her before. 
Don’t you think if it’s anything the lady that’s 
jast gone told you, you might trust Miss Nell’s 
word before hers, seeing she’s.a stranger?” 

** She igs Lady Combermere’s grandchild!” 

‘“* Very likely, ma’am; but Miss Nell's her- 
self. You don’t need to ask her family; 
you. just look at her and know she’s a 
lady!” * 

* Will you pack those things!’ demanded 
her mistress, ‘and leave off talking about 
what does not concern you.” 

There was nothing for it but to obey. 
Martha went back to Nell’s pretty bedroom 
with a heavy heart. Meanwhile, unconecious 
of the storm that awaited her, utterly un- 
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reeking that a crisis in her young life had 
come, Nell transacted the business which had 
taken her to Peckham very much to her 
own satisfaction, and hurried back to Fal- 
ham with all speed, because she thought 
Mrs. Ainslie must be feeling dull after her 
long, lonely afternoon. 

Martha opened the door, and, to Nell’s 
dismay, her eyes were red with crying. 

** What is the matter?" asked Nell, gently. 
** You must have had bad news, Martha !"’ 

** Don’t trouble about me, Miss Nell!” said 
the parlour-maid, sadly. ‘“‘The mistress is 
in the drawing-room, and she wants you to 
go to her at once,” 

There was no third at the interview which 
followed. It always dwelt in Nell’s mind 
as the most wretched half-hour of her life. 
Mrs. Ainslie had recovered from her first 
wild anger; her displeasure was sterner and 
more vindictive, even if calmer and less 
violent. 

Very briefly she told the girl the story of 
her parentage, and how it made her an un- 
fit associate for honourable people. The 
sting was the accusation that followed, for 
Mrs. Ainslie insisted that Nell knew this, 
and had wilfally deceived her. 

‘I see now why you were unwilling to write 
to Mr. Ashwin for your mother’s papers! 
Why you tried to set me against that sweet 
girl, Miss St. Clune. You were afraid they 
might unwittingly betray your secret !—the 
secret your foster-sister would have kept to 
her dying day but for your abominable con- 

uct!’ 


It dawned on Nell slowly that she had 
Queenie to thank for this awful scene. That 
the girl who all their joint lives had been pre- 
ferred before her had not scrupled, in the 
height of her own power and happiness, to do 
her best to wreck Nell’s life, 

‘* What abominable conduct?” she asked, 
sadly. ‘‘ Surely you will tell me that?” 

**Can you look me in the face, and deny 














(THE FIRST CLOUD.) 


you knew the P hg man we were introduced 
to as Mr. St. Clune was Lord Combermere? ” 

“I should never seek to deny it. I knew 
he was Lord Combermere! ” 

‘* And deceived me by calling him Mr. 8b. 
Clune, that I might fancy your intimacy 
harmless?" 

Nell's eyes flashed like fire. 

“It was harmless!” she cried. ‘ The 
Earl ef Combermere never spoke a word to 
me or I to him the whole world might not 
have overheard !” 

“His future wife thinks otherwise! She 
came here to-day with tears in her eyes, to 
beg me to save him from his miserable infatua- 
tion. Her own lover, her own hopes of 
happiness, she could. willingly sacrifice; but 
she could not bear that a murderer’s daughter 
ahould wear her grandmother's coronet, and 
the shadow of guilt stain the esoutcheon of 
the St. Clunes,.”’ 

Nell rose to her feet, she stood like some 
wounded animal suddenly brought to bay. 

‘“« And you believed her?” 

** Of course!” 

‘You had known me for months!” pleaded 
Nell, unconsciously repeating Martha’s argu- 
ments. “You might have trusted me a 
little!” 

‘How could I trust a murderer’s child? 
Crime is mostly hereditary. Why, if my 
husband or I crossed your wishes, you might 
» helping us quietly out of che world some 

ay!” 

“Oh, hush!" cried the girl, fairly stung 
to madness by this taunt. ‘In a very few 
minutes I will leave you, I promise you you 
shall be free of me for ever. Don’t torture 
me more. Heaven only knows what I am 
suffering now!” 

“You understand me thea? I am quite 
resolved you shall leave; but appeal to my 
husband will be useless. I could never live 
beneath the same roof as you again |” 

Once more that strange, flashing indignation 
in the girl’s beautiful eyes. 





* And do you think that I conld stay? Do 
you fancy after the taunts you have heaped 
on me to-night I could ever take aught from 
you again? I will go forth into the world 
alone. I will leave bebind all you have given 
me, and take only the my brought from 
Marden, I shall never I owe you 
months of happiness ; it is that thought 
that has kept me patient under your cruel 
insults to-night!" 

She swept upstairs more like an offended 
princess than an unmasked deceiver. Very 
gently she put aside Martha’s preparations, 
unlocked a drawer, and proceeded to pack its 
contents into a shabby carpet bag. She 
dressed herself in the well-worn cashmere in 
which Kenneth St. Clune had seen her first, 
then she took the bag and went downstairs. 

The drawing-room door was closed; buf 
the weeping Martha was in the hall. Nell 
sent no message to Mr. Ainslie, the man she 
had been told to think of as her adopted 
father. Not for worlds would she have made 
dissension between husband and wife; but 
before ever she was called ‘Miss Ainslie,” 
Bruce Carew, the famous artist, had been her 
friend; him she could not, would not, leave 
without a farewell word ! 

‘Tell Mr. Carew, please Martha,” she said, 
gently, “that I have gone away. He had 
better forget all about me, for I don’t think 
we shall ever meet again; but tell him I have 
done nothing I am ashamed of, nothing that 
he would blame me for, and that till my dying 
day I shall remember him !"’ 

Another moment and the gate of Oakle 
Cottage had closed behind her! Little Ne 
was ; lonely wanderer in the wide, wide 


world 
(To be continued.) 








Ir is only through monotony that change 
comes to have any value; novelty, like money, 
is good only when it has been earned. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


“I po wish, Lola, my dear, you wonld cheer 
up @ little,” said Lady Findlay. ‘You Jook 
so wan and ill that you really alarm me; the 
change seems to have done you more barm 
than good. I never see a smile on your face 
now!” 

‘IT am fatigued, mamma, Railway jour- 
neys generally knock me up.” 

“Indeed! Iam really anxious about you; 
Mee look just like a person arisen from a sick 

ed. 


“Does, she suspect?” thought Lola, in 
momentary alarm, 

But it was only a random shot fired off 
innocently. 

“If only you knew the truth,” she thought 
sadly, ‘‘ what would you say to mydeceit? I 
have been punished—first in the loss of my 
husband, and now in that of my child.” 

Phyllis joined Lola later on in her boudoir, 
when the latter asked eagerly,— 

‘‘ What news of my child, Phyllis?” 

“There is a letter in answer to the adver- 
tisement.”” 

“Thank Heaven!” she ejaculated fer- 
vently. 

“Itis worded very guardedJy, and merely 
says,— ‘If X. Y. Z. will call at 60, New-street, 
Kentish-town, something may be heard of the 
child,’ “Will you go, Lola?” 

‘“‘I—oh, no; it would be toorash. Phyllis, 
please help me in this matter.” 

‘‘ What if Bertram should ever hear of my 
connection with it? Ob, Lola! tell your 
mother all, for the sake of your innocent 
child and me.” 

“Are you going to desert me?” she de. 
manded, reproachfully.~ ‘‘ Surely no barm 
can come of your seeing these people? You 
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[IN DEADLY PERIL.] 





need not give your name or address. If you 
only knew the wearing anxiety and torture I 
am enduring you would be the first to try and 
allay it.’’ 

Whereupon she burst into a flood of bitter 
tears which conquered the warm-hearted, 
noble girl. 

‘** Don’t fret, dear Lola. I will go, come 
what may.” 

‘* Heaven bless and reward you for your 
devoted fidelity!’ sobbed Lola, catching her 
hand and kissing it. ‘ You ara the only true 
friend I possess in all the world.” 

Leal and true as she was yet Phyllis could 
not thoroughly sympathise with the greed 
and ambition that prompted Lola to sacrifice 
everything and everybody to it. But it was 
too late to draw back; besides, was she not 
his sister, and as such entitled to her aid, 
sympathy and affection ? 

After a silence of some minutes Phyliss 


said,— 

‘‘ Should they name a large sum of money 
do you authorize me to agree, Lola ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes, a thousand pounds—even more 
so long as they restore my darling, and ask no 
questions. I have drawn a large sum of 
money out of the bank in anticipation. Will 
you take some notes with you as an earnest?” 

‘*No.. It would be imprudent; for, as yet, 
we do not know who we are dealing with. I 
will do my best to bring negotiations to a suc- 
cessful issue. I hope everything will be 
settled before Bertram’s return, as he will 
want a great deal of my society.” 

Late that evening, Phyllis, closely veiled, 
was driven to New-street, a shabby- genteel 
place, where she alighted and walked down 
the straggling street as directed. 

‘Good evening,.ma’am,” said a hard- 
featured woman, ‘‘ are you X. Y. Z.?” 

“ Yes; but surely we cannot talk here?” 
said Phyllis, still keeping down her fall. 

‘Certainly not, ma’am, only we have to be 
cautious with delicate business of th:s nature, 
and I thought it best to come and meet you 




































lest you went to the wrong house. Please 
follow me.” 

With a little trepidation Phyllis complied, 
and soon found herself in a dingy little roomr 
lighted by a smoky paraffin lamp. Phyllis 
cast a hurried glance around to see if there 
was @ trace‘of a child, but in vain. 

‘Now, ma’am, are you the baby's mother ?”’ 
the woman asked, 

‘I decline to answer ; you will be well paid 
if you restore it to me, but first the child. 
must be shown to me so that I can identify 


“Oh! it’s him right enough, ma’am, but 
you see it isn’t altogether in my hands.’ 

“Then why did you send for me?” she 
asked, frigidly. 

‘‘Because you advertised,’ she replied, 
defiantly. 

‘* Why have you bronght me on a fool's 
errand?” demanded Phyllis, indignantly, 
getting somewhat alarmed at the position of 
affairs. 

She was here alone in a strange neighbour~ 
hood, and anything bat an inviting house. 

‘“« What if this is some trap?” she thought, 
looking round in alarm. 

** You needn't be afraid, ma’am,’’ her com- 
panion said, sneeringly. ‘‘ There's nobody 
here any worse than ourselves. Now to busi-- 
ness. What will you give me if I canget you. 
the child?” 

“* What sum do you ask ?”’ 

“Two hundred for myself and four hun- 
dred for the other party; but no notes, it 
must be in gold—chinking gold.” 

‘‘IT agree!” Phyllis exclaimed, eagerly- 
‘* When can I seethe child? The moment it 
is placed in my arms, and I am assured it is 
the one which was stolen, the money will be 
paid in gold.” 

The woman’s eyes glistened with intense. 
cupidity at the sum agreed upon, and said, 
huskily,— 

“A letter will be sent to X. Y. Z. at the. 
post-office as before, naming a place and day. 
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You couldn't give me a few sovereigns on 
account, ma’am ?”’ this ina est whining 
tone, as she held out her grimy hand. 

To propitiate her Phyllis opened her purse, 
and gave her all the gold of her private little 
store, which was three pounds. 

She breathed more freely when she reached 
the street, for brave as she was her 
had been greatly tried by the:interview. 

The door had scarcely closed upon her when 
Richard Ward joined the woman from his: 
nitiee place, an adjoining room which had 


“You heard whatshe said, sir? Six hun- 
dred pounds; thatis a tidy sum, and would 
keep mein comfort till the end of my life,” 





t 


‘*Yes, bu&® you forget the one important | 


fact that you camnot put: your hand upon the 
child,” he said, with quiet power. 

Be ee me me in this meam 
way?” ied, sav ; * two cam 
at that game, you know.”” . pay 
BN! Now listen te me, Mrs. Quelch.. 

oware onlymvery small personage in tits: 
drama, and must take a back seat; you will 
be paid handsomely, but only on condition 
you obey my orders.” 

“But suppose I refnse?”’ she snapped, 





viciously. 
“Your claws have beem drawn, my good 


soul,” he sneered; ‘if you like to confess | 


that you stole a child do am by all:meansy You | 
{ 
} 


= me alone, you sea;. know. who 
am: and never shall. Already . have: re> 
ceived: twenty pounds, besides Sve the: lady 


just gawe you; that is not hed. pags. Mrs. | 


Quelch ?” 

* But six hundred! Only fancy tiling! ’” she: 
said, querulously; ‘‘ four hund 
forme.” 

‘‘Not six thousand would’ buy the child at 
this moment. Here are five pounds; you will 
receive the same sum weekly until the busi- 
ness is finally settled.” 

** And then ?”’ she queried. 

“ You will beamply rewarded. Take or leave 
my offer, in any case I am on the right. side 


TP gs 


of the hedge; you are not, Mrs. Quelch.” | 


‘* Ain’t I to write to X. Y. Z. again?’’ she 
asked, in a tone of suppressed rage. 
**No, not till I give you permission.” 


** But suppose the lady calls on me?” 


‘She won’t do that. You are only a weekly 


tenant, and must leave here at once.’ 

‘**T won’t be bullied and badgered like ‘his,’’ 

she snarled. 
’ Very well. Good-night, Mrs, Quelch; I can 
do without you,’’ this as he opened the door 
with perfect sang froid that brought her, 
metaphorically, to her knees. 

*T am convinced Phyllis is the mother of 
that child,’ he muttered, triumphantly, as he 
walked down the street, followed by Mrs. 
Quelch’s deep curses. ‘‘I will permit her to 
play her comedy a little while longer and 

ring the curtain down with an unexpected 
rush. Sir Bertram Findlay will never put a 
wedding-ring on her finger, clever as she 
deems herself.”’ 

Meanwhile Phyllis had reached home, 


where her return was anxiously awaited by | 


Lola. 

‘‘ Where is my baby boy ?” she asked, in a | 
voice hoarse with pent-up emotion, springing 
forward to meet her. ; 

‘I have arranged preliminaries, that is all, 
Lola; the child is safe, I could learn nothing 


farther.’> | 


“ Why didn’t you call in the police?” Lola 
rejoined, almost angrily. 


the clutches of wretches who might murder 
it! Phyllis, unless my troubles soon end, I 
shall go mad—mad !”” 

“Lola, bear with me as a true friend and 
well-wisher. You have only to say the word, 
and all will be well. Be brave, you are rich, 
and surely i is worth more than 
wealth ?” Ph id, gravely. 

‘“* Have I not repeatedly told you you donot 

thie. question?” Lola said, with » 


understand 
ine or in her-voice. ‘‘ Ever-sinee I | your 
co understan: 


the worth of riches: it was, 
dinned@ into: my mind: from childhood that 
was toinherit my aunt’s princely fortune. 
Love conquered my heart, bu&not my determi-}- 
hild eat me r Ioling, ‘ae 
chi me to. 
Se Tas vache Maaacemie 
change my - 





See 


As she.spoke she. seemed: te become trans-| Sent. Yom Bave: nothing to do but to look 
be-eabmissive to my wishes 













formed; her eyes glis a hectic 


came into her face, was rigid 
iron—a.different Lola te-witat she had 
a few minutes previonsly.. 


Phyllis. instinctively shrank back at 
sight thus revealed to her, which was enough 
to makeapgels weep-and: fiends rejoice. 


making you my heiress conditional on your 
marrying Colonel Mowbray !”’ 

“‘ Thank Heaven, I am free!” Lola thought. 
* What a precipice I stood upon! The child 
Ineed never own; he can be adopted for 
ag oe not 

‘© You do seem: too well pleased, niece | '’ 
the old lady said, pettishly, as Lola. made no 


reply. 
Oh, amnt! Iam very pleased to obey 
’* she returned, docilely;, conjur- 
thas ie'well. "ie Colonel ie. om: hia 
is: om 
home, and: will. be heme next week.” a 


Butt ausely the marriage will not take 
place before-the endef the year, aunt?” Lola 
remarked. 


“ Hoity, toisy Yes im two months at the 
Thave drawn a large cheqne for you as & pre- 


P m ° 
“Th ’* she protested, depre- 


‘a I told you you were to 


marry him: ® year de more ago. Now, be 
frank with  oldtamnt.. Have you fallen 


of telling the 


ha. their os i — truth and gai hem annt’s forgiveness ; 
out of breath, for she gaapediont,— ‘who, despite er, was really 
“ Your aunt! ”” warm: hearted. 
Lola starting up excitedly, worthier a better cxnse, she kept her 
“Wo, aunt, my heart io 


Pee ind * 

“Dead! no, she’s better!’” she rejoined, 

hereelf into a chair and 

her -handkerchief. | 

; yeu: must: go at once to your aunt. | 

Stic. has sent her carriage for you, with a 

most urgent request that yon start off at once. | 

You know what she is, Lola, and so don’t vex 
her by delaying.” 

Phyllis, from the way in which Lady Find- , 
lay fassed and fumed, could plainly see the, 
cause of Lola's apparent selfishness. She. 
had been schooled by her mother to hang on | 
tenaciously to her aunt’s favour, and had | 
proved too apt a scholar. 

‘‘For goodness sake, make haste, child!” ; 
implored her mother, as Lola entered the 
room, dressed in black velvet, unrelieved by a 
vestige of colour, ‘Oh, my dear Lola! I do 
wish you would not persist in wearing those 


| sombre velvets. One would think you were 


in mourning. Give my fondest love to your 
annt, and say, as she is in town, I will pay, 
my respects to her to-morrow early.” 

Lola would have journeyed to the North 


' Pole in deference to her aunt's wishes, which 


to her were commands, for looming in the 
near future was-a splendid inheritance. | 

She ascended the steps in Portand-place 
with a beating heart, for she had a presenti- , 
ment that her aunt wished to speak to her 
— the man she had selected for her hus- , 

and, 

Nor was she mistaken, for Mrs. Swindon 
said, almost as soon as she entered,— 

_ Child, I have made an alteration in my 
will!” 

Lola almost dropped into a chair with: 


! apprehension, for these words seemed to pre- 


sage that someone had betrayed her secret ; 
and like a flash it occurred to her that the 
traitor was Phyllis. 

* How ill you look, niece! You must get 
the roses back, or Colonel Mowbray will think , 
yon not the beauty you were when he anf 


“Lola, don't be unjust; you know I dared | you last.” : 
e had 


not. The woman promised to write to meina 


Lola heaved a sigh of relief, for sh 


day or two; six hundred pounds will have to | fully expected to hear her deceit disclosed. 


be paid, all in gold.” 
“* What sort of person was she, Phyllis?” 
‘*Well, not very prepossessing, but from 


what I could gather she is only an agent or | 


go-between in the affair. Courage, dear, I | 


think we shall soon see the end of this 
trouble.” 

“Oh! the misery of it all,’’ she moaned, 
hiding her face in her hands; “his child in 


‘TI am only a leetle-indisposed, aunt, dear. | 
I am glad you are better. Do you intend; 
staying long in town?”’ 

‘* Yes, till the marriage! ”’ 

‘“‘ Bertram’s, you mean, I presame?”’ 

**No! he isa silly boy. do not approve | 


| of mesalliances. Your marriage to the Colonel, 


' and to prevent you making a fool of yourself 


like your brother has, I have altered my will, 





“Phen why object to sn early day for the 
, eh, sly pues?” 

In the end it resulted in Lola giving way at 

all points, though conscience rebelled at the 

transaction. 

One thought she did offer up to appease the 
spirit of her dead husband, and this was that 
the ship conveying her future bridegroom 
might never reach the shores of Albion. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Anxiety and care had made poor Phyllis 
look very wan and pales» Her pretty eyes were 
latent with some silent grief which quite per- 
plexed Sir Bertram when he clasped her in 
his arms, and gazed into the- piteous little 
face that tried so hard to resume its wonted 
sunny expression which had taken his heart 
by storm. 

**T must scold Lola for not taking more care 
of my little sunbeam,” he said, fondly. ‘‘ Now 
tell me, my dear one, were you. fretting 
because I was too long away?” 

‘“‘T missed you sadly, Bertram ; but I have 
not been grieving at all; indeed, I have not,” 
she asseverated, warmly. 

“‘ Have youany secret worry about money?” 
he queried ; “let me be your banker if it is 
g0,”’ 

“No, no; I am rich,” she laughed, sweetly. 
“ Now you must not notice my silly face.” 

“Not notice the dearest thing earth holds 
for me! Why, you might as forbid me to 
breathe. It was your sweet face that stolemy 
heart; and to see it thin and white makes me 
wretched. I must take you to myself with all 
speed, and run away with you to sunny Italy, 
where everything is bright and joyous, I feel 
like a miser does over his treasure—I want it 
all to myself,” 

“If only I dared to tell him how Lola’s 
secrets are weighing me down, and making 
life a terror to me,” she thought, sadly, as he 
held her to his heart, and pressed soft, loving 
kisses on her browand lips. ‘ How unworthy 
I am of such love as his !”’ 

“Oh, Lola!” she said that night before 
retiring to bed, having sought her to make one 
Jast entreaty to release her from the terrible 
incubus that was crushing her, “ releace me, 
for the love of Heaven! T feel it impossible 
to meet the truthful, searching eyes of your 
brother. He has noticed the change in me, 


' and. even tried to-day to probe the cause.” 
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Jt would be sheer madness now, dear 
Phyllis!’ she urged, coaxingly. ‘‘I have to 
sacrifice my widowhood, my child, to keep 
the secret. Once Bertram’s wife, and no harm 
can befall you, while I must carry a thorn in 
my heart till I die!’’ ; 

‘You never intend going to the altar with 
Colonel Mowbray, deceiving him as to your 
true position ?”’ : 
‘No! oh no!” Lola answered, emphati- 
cally ; “I shall tell him all,” but she added to 
herself this mental reservation: ‘Not till 
after my marriage.” 

“JT am so thankfaol to hear you say that, 
pecause I shall then be set free,” Phyllis 
replied, with the old cheery ring in her voice. 

Three times had Phyllis visited the post- 
office for a letter, each time only to be dis- 
appointed, nor could she find Mrs. Quelch, 
who had gone from New-street at the instiga- 
tion of Richard Ward, and left no vestige of 
a trace behind her. 

- * * - * 

The wedding-morn came at last, when 
Phyllis was to become the wife of Sir Ber- 
tram, who, had chosen ber from among 
hundreds of rich, titled maidens because he 
loved her for herself alone. 

Phyllis stood before her mirror, a happy 
smile on her face, which was dyed with 
blushes one moment to alternate the next with 
the tinge of the lily as Lola’s dread secret 
would intrude like the handwriting on the 
wall at the feast of Belshazzar. 

It was a soft, summer morning, the atmo- 
sphere slightly hazy, with tiny, fleecy cloudlets 
commingling with patches of pearly blue and 
rose colour, 

In a brief s , thanks to the efforts. of a 
deft handmaiden, Phyllis was robed in shim- 
mering white—as fair a bride as sun ever 
shone upon, 

Carriages were rolling up to the-door to pnt 
down their aristocratic burthens amid a 
flutter of great excitement. 

There were the soft, musical voicesof women, 
the odour of fragrant perfumes from number- 
less bouquets. 

Suddenly Phyllis said to her maid,— 

‘Please ask Lady Findlay for my bonquet ; 
I had nearly forgotten it.’’ 

Instead of the tiring woman returning with 
it her ladyship brought it herself, ing 
magnificent in her regal purple velvet. dress 
and its costly rose-point lace, the Findlay 
diamonds flashing on her bonnet, her. neck, 
and wrists, 

‘* My dear child, Bertram has come, and has 
requested you to go to at once in the 
library. For gracious sake, make haste, or we 
shall be Jate at church. It is too provoking of 
him to come here at this late hour!” 

A nameless horror seized upon the bride, 
who, with blanched cheeks, and her gleaming 
robes floating in billowy waves around her 
slender form, went down to meet—what? 

* Phyllis!’ said Sir Bertram, sternly, “ are 
you worthy to be my wife? You know too 
well you. are not!” 

“Bertram, what do you mean?” she 
gasped. 

‘‘ That you have basely betrayed my love!” 
he thundered, ‘ Your child bears: testimony 
against you!” 

“My child?” she wailed, almost inarticu- 
lately, the dread truth flashing upon ber with 
a crushing blow that Lola's sin was being 
= upon her defenceless head, ‘‘ You are 
crue ” 

‘* Cruel |, I think that you have stabbed m 
heart through and through, bat even. now 
will listen if you will tell me the.truth, and 
ask for forgiveness. Whois the father?" 

The hot blood. of indignation flamed into 
her face, dyeing it-the colour of scarlet at the 
mere thought the man she loved so well 
should put such wanton insults upon her. 

All her pride rose in arms as she,said, with 
withering scorn,— 

“Sir Bertram, you seem only too ready to 
believe the worst. I suppose it. is. becanse I 
have no father or brother to take my. part,?.” 





Struck by her manner, which was not that 
of guilt, he asked himself this question,— 

**Am I casting from me a pearl of great 
price or simply putting my-heel on the head 
of a viper? By Heaven! I could even believe 
her unsupported word if the honour of my 


house was not at stake!” 


“Will you face the woman who says the 
child is yours?” he aeked, eagerly. 

It was on the tip of her tongue to say “‘ yes, 
but your sister must be present.” 

She could have hurled back scorn for scorn, 
and made his ears tingle with humiliation ; 
had he been more of the lover and less the 
jadge she might have broken her vow and 
told him all. 

But in condemning her barshly—she, 
whom he had chosen for his wife, he had 
aroused her pride, and she resolved to let him 
act his part ont and suffer, 

‘Yes, I will!’ ehe said, hanghtily, ‘* but 
not in these trappings—this bridal mockery. 
You shall not speak to me as your affianced 
wife, but as Miss Wynford, an outraged, 
innocent woman !” 

“Phyllis, for Heaven’s sake, do not be 
precipitate!” he urged, trying to detain her. 
“If you are innocent our marriage can pro- 
ceed. The guests are here, but need not know 
aught of this,’’ 

She pitied him in her heart and said,— 

‘** Give me five minutes for thought?” 

**Yes, ten, if you choose!’’ he answered, 
excitedly. 

Phyllis, what is the meaning of this? 
You look so wild and unlike yourself!” 
cried Lola, when she burst in upon her, while 
her maid was putting the finishing touch to 
her toilet. 

** Send Hobson away,’’ she said, hoarsely. 

‘Can sudden joy have turned her brain?” 
thought Lola in bewilderment, as she 
motioned to the woman to go. 

Locking the door against intrusion, Phyllis 
said, in a voice of mortal anguish, for too 
well she realised how much she would lose 
should Lola fail her,— 

“The woman who has your child is here, 
and has seen Bertram!" 

‘* What!” she exclaimed in horror, a grey- 
ness stealing into her face, which the pearl- 
powder cannot hide. 

* Yes, it is too true; and Bertram believes 
the child to be mine—accuses me of perfidy 
—insults me with words that make my ears 
tingle with shame, and clothes my very soul 
in sackcloth and ashes. Oh, Lola! I was 
true to you all along, but now you musi 
release me from my oath?” 

‘No, no! I cannot—will not, just now.” 

“Can you see my name dragged into the 
dust ree stand by without coming to my 
help?” 

‘* Have youhinted the truth to.Bertram ?” 

‘*No; the confession would come with a 
better grace from you than an accusation from 
me, What have you to fear? You are 
legally wife, widow, mother; no one dare 
dispute that!”’ 

eeling abjectly, Lola eaid, piteously,— 

“Don’t bring me into this unhappy 
question! The shame of it would kill my 
mother, and turn my aunt into my. bitterest 
enemy. Give me time, and I will release you 
by making a full.avowal of my deceit!” 

‘‘But Bertram is waiting for me now— 
now !’’ cried Phyllis, piteously. “Will you or 
will you not do me: justice? Your brother 
taunts me with being—— I dare not put it 
into words.” 

** Have pity! have mercy!”’ 

“ Which prayer means that you refare, and 
I am to be eacrificed. But I would not wed 
Sir Bertram now if he sued me on his knees. 
Gocd-bye! and may you never suffer the 
shame and humiliation your cruel secret has 
inflicted upon me!”’ 

When she returned to the library she was 
not robed as a bride, a fact that caused Sir 
Bertram to stegger in blank dismay. 

“ Now, woman!” she said, havghtily, to 





ua Quelch, “what is your business with 
me?” 

“To bring you your child,” was the inso- 
lent answer, ‘“‘ and to claim the six hundred 
potnds you promised me!” 

“Is this true, Phyllis?” Sir Bertram 
atked, brokenly. 

‘*T am not this child's mother! More I 
will not say, nor bave you any right to 
question me now, Sir Bertram. Innocent 
as I avow myself in the sight of Heaven 
and man, or guilty as you judged me, I 
refuse to become your wife. “If I am this 
child’s mother, as you say Lam, J will take 
charge of it,’ she said, turning to Mrs. 
Quelch, and taking the baby from her un- 
expectedly. 

“Not without my lawful money!” she 
snapped, spitefully. ‘ Kezziah Quelch ain’t 
to be done like that by you, who ain’t no 
better than you ought to be, though you're 
such a fine marm !” 

She made a rush towards Phyllis, when Sir 
Bertram, seizing her by the arm in a vice- 
like grip, said, sternly,— 

“Stop this brawling. Go; there is the 
door, woman!” 

And overawed by his manner she slunk 
away like a beaten hound, muttering,— 

“T'll be even with that fellow who led me 
into this mess. I've done all his dirty work, 
and he leaves me in the lurch. He thinks 
I don't know who he is, and where he lives; 
but I do, and I’ll leave the mark of my ten 
fingers on his ugly, false face, drat him!”’ 

Sir Bertram left Phyllis alone to go and 
collect his thoughts, for he felt dazed. On 
his return Phyllis.was gone. 

A look of very anguish. came into his face 
as he saw that he had lost the woman he 
still loved. Leaning one arm on the mantel- 
piece, he bowed his head and groaned,— 

“Fool! madman that I was, in thinking 
her guilty! There is a mystery which I will 
do my best to unravel, Then, should my 
darling prove as innocent as. I wish to be- 
lieve her, I will beg her forgiveness on my 
knees, and be her very slave.” 

‘* Bertram ! what is the meaning of this?” 
demanded his mother, angrily. ‘‘ Where is 
Phyllis?” 

“Ido not know,” he said, with a ghastly 
smile. ‘I have dri:: n her.away.” 

** Have you no ex; naticn to offer me, your 
mother ?”’ 

** Yes, some womsn came here and said 
Phyllis was. a moth«r before she was a 
wife!” 

“ Was it true?” 

‘* How can I tell. Phyllis denied it; and, 
resenting my insane accusation, left, taking 
the child with her, Mother! what would you 
advise me to do at this crisis?” 

“You spoke of a child. Let me think.” 

“Yes; can you throw any light upon this 
mysterious affair, mother?” 

** You know that Lola and Phyllis went to 
a place called Woodstoke! ” 

“Yes, yes,” he rejoined, impatiently. 

‘Well, I took them by surprise, and what 
do you suppose happened?” 

‘* How can I possibly imagine!”’ 

“I beard a child crying, and questioned 
Phyllis about it, when she said it belonged to 
one of the servants. But I thonght it mar- 
vellously strange that this should be so when 
I saw how the infant was dressed.” 

Without a word in explanation of his resolve 
he strode out and went straight op to his 
sister’s room, muttering,— 

“T think I can see light. My darling has 
been made a ecapegoat of for the sins of an- 
other. I dare not say whem, lest the name 
should be carried by the idle wind axd inflict 
wounds that time or eternity itself could 
never heal, I must know the truth even if it 
kills me.” 

LoJa was in her own rccm in all her wed- 
ding finery, ber face colouriers, ber eyes with 
a bunted expression in them 28 if locking in 
vain for ecme means of eecage frcm a greet 
danger. 
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‘‘ Who's there?” she asked, in a voice of 
terror, her nerves were so unstrung. 

The answer came when he entered; and, 
taking both her hands in his, looked down 
into her face and said,— 

“‘ Lola, are you a wife?” 

“Let me go, Bertram! How dare you?” 

‘No, I will have the trnth, even if I keep 
it locked in my heart till I die!” 

“ Are you crazed? Do you wish to ruin my 
future, to crush me?” 

‘* Heaven help me! ” he cried, in a voice full 
of despair, that even she was touched by it. 

‘‘ Bertram, be brave ; things are ever darkest 
before the dawn,” she eaid, pleadingly. 

‘‘IT am in no humour for platitudes!” he 
murmured. ‘Give me back the joy that 
filled my heart this morning, restore my con- 
fidence in woman, and you will confer a 
priceless boon !”’ 

‘* Bat you have not explained the meaning 
of all this?” she said, knowing fall well its 
import. ‘ Where is Phyllis?” 

“Gone! A woman brought a child here, 
and said it was hers! Lola, I wish you would 
be frank with me! Why did you and she go 
to Woodstoke?” 

“For quiet. It was, as you know, her 
home. If you follow her there you will, no 
doubt, find her!” 

“Lola, les me make one last appeal. Oar 
mother tells me there was a child in the 
cottage when she visited you. Whose wasit?"’ 

‘* Really, Bertram, how can you ask me 
such a question? I positively refuse to answer 
you. If you had not been a madman this 
morning nothing unpleasant would have 
happened! You believed an unknown woman's 
word before that of your bride; and now you 
harry and distress me. It is too cruel!” 

‘* Forgive me, Lola,” he said, contritely. 
‘‘ The shock has almost unseated my reason.” 

“Find her, Bertram, bring her back with 
hononr, for I tell you she is innocent!” 

Lady Findlay entered at this juncture, her 
face full of anxiety, and said,— 

“What am I to do with our guests? Oh! 





that this shame should have come upon me; 


Your aunt will be very angry, and our names 


will be on every tongue! Bertram, this is , 


your doing! What blessing could follow 
your rash choice of a wife?" 


| 


“Leave it to me, mamma!” Lola said, 


gee “I will take your place for to- 
ay!” 

“ But what excuse can you frame?” 

“Sudden indisposition of Phyllis, any 
mortal thing to put them off the true 
scent! Stay here, and leave all to me!” 
And she raised her head proudly, as Ajax 
did when defying thelightning! She adjusted 
her costly peach-velvet train; and, with a 
haughty carriage, swept out of the room, to 
face what most women would have shrunk 
from aghast ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“I must see the gent!” cried Mrs, Quelch, 
who had partaken freely of sundry drams on 
the way to give her Dutch courage; and if 
her face, purple as it was with rageand drink, 
was any index of what was coming, Richard 
hang was going to have a warm ten minutes 
of it. 

Pushing past the clerk in anything but a 
gentle fashion, she entered the private office 
of her accomplice in this criminal transaction. 

‘Well, what brings you here?”’ he asked, 
in wrathful astonishment, for he had hugged 
the idea of having completely outwitted this 
harridan, and kept his identity from being 
discovered. 

“Oh! Why don't you say how pleased 
you are to see me, and offer a lady a chair?” 
she hiccoughed, as she threw her ponderous 
body into the state arm-chair. “ You're a 


nice cup of tea you are, a most proper young 
man! The game’s up, Mr. Sneak. I’ve come 
here to have it out with you. Kezziah Quelch 
won't be diddled by a dirty lawyer!” 


' 





“You had better behave yourself, Mrs. 
Quelch,”’ he said, grinding his teeth, his eyes 
flashing with a greenish hue. ‘You forget 
yourself, and where you are!” 

“Oh, no, I don’t, Mr. Impudence. I know 
something that will get you lagged, and I’m 
the woman to do it. You've lost me six 
hundred golden sovereigns. If that ain’t 
enough to rile a saint—we had a parson in 
our family once—I’d like to know what is?” 

‘* Where is the child? ”’ he asked, uneasily. 

‘‘With Miss Wynford! Her that was to be 
married this morning, but ain’t a-going to 
now. Ah! I see you are glad; but I ain't. 
You think me a fool, but I'm not. She's not 
the mother no more than you are! ” 

‘How do you know that?” he demanded, 
looking at her keenly. 

“Why, easy enough! When you hum. 
bugged me into going down to Woodstoke, I 
prowled about the place before I could do the 
job, and I saw the real mother nursing the 
baby. And who do you think she is?”’ 

“ Really, I am not good at riddles.” 

Leaning across the table until her fotid 
breath brushed his face, on which a deep look 
of anger and disgust was depicted, she said, 
in a husky whisper, as if her throat was as 
dry as a lime kiln,— 

‘« Why, a tip-top swell, one of the family. I 
saw her picture hanging up in‘the room.” 

“ Ah! a mare’s-nest!’’ he exclaimed, though 
he mentally resolved to follow up the clue she 
had given him. 

‘Don't you call me names! A mare, in- 
deed !’’ she growled, looking at him spitefully. 
‘* Now, where’s my money? If you don’t give 
it me I'll go straight to the magistrate and tell 
him all. Do you hear?”’ 

He rose, and walking quietly to the door, 
which was ajar, looked out, and saw his clerk 
listening intently, and rubbing his hands 
gleefully. 

‘‘ What are you doing? Why are you not 
at the Court?” he thundered, furiously. 
“ Be off this minute, or I'll sack you!” this 
viciously. 

“No; don’t you go, young man!” Mrs. 
Quelch yelled. ‘‘ You shall take me——” 

But Ward hustled his clerk out of the room, 
and locked the door, putting the key into his 
pocket. 

‘*Now, my dear Mrs. Quelch, let us drop 
threatening,’ he said, changing his manner 
into a conciliatory one. ‘ You want money?” 

“Yes, Ido; and I mean to have it!” she 
assented. 

“Yes, that is only natural. If I give you 
five pounds now, that will keep ycu going’ 
until I eettle this business for your benefit.” 

‘You can’t throw dust into my eyes, Mr. 
Collar and Cuffs. Now, what's your little 
game?’ 

‘* Really, Ionly wished to save an honoured 
family from disgrace, to stop a marriage 
which would have brought shame and disgrace 
with it. Instead of hundreds I expect to 
—_ thousands, and you will share the money 
with me if you only hold your tongue. Now 
can’t you see why I demurred at giving up the 
child to X YZ? But suppose we talk this 
affair over a glass of wine? I am sorry I have 
only sherry in the place,” he added. 

“I like sherry wine, but not in thimblefals, 
for 1am thirsty. Put it in a tumbler and fill 
it up, if you want to make friends with me.” 

‘Certainly, my dear Mrs. Quelch ; and will 
you take biscuits with your sherry?” he asked, 
ironically. 

“T don’t mindif Ido. Iam sorry you sent 
the young man away ; he might have fetched 
me threepennorth of rum to putin the sherry 
wine, just to wake it up a bit, you know.” 

Such a withering expression of contempt 
and disgust came into his face as he turned 
away to get the decanter from an inner room, 

He plied her with the wine until at last she 
fell into a tipsy slumber. 

‘“You are safe enough for a few hours at 
least,” he muttered, as he locked the door; 


street, where, summoning a cab, he told the 
man to drive to Regent’s- park. 

‘I know there is a Miss Findlay,’ he mused, 
as he cogitated over Mrs. Quelch’s discovery. 
‘Now, by putting this and that together, there 
is a strong suspicion pointing to her, by Jove? 
If this should prove the fact I’ll have made 
a good day’s work. I have stopped the 
marriage, and obtained a hold upon one who 
will pay me well to keep her secret, I have 
something elsé to say to Sir Bertram—a docu- 
ment to show him that will make suspicion 
doubly sure in his mind. After all, Phyllis 
Wynford will, nay, must be my wife!” 

The footman, in answer to his inquiry, said 
that Miss Wynford was not at home. 

“When do you expect her to return?” he 
arked. 

‘Can’t inform you, sir.” 

“Oh! that’s awkward. My business is im- 
portant. CanIsee Miss Findlay?” slipping 
a tip into the man’s hand. 

** T’ll see, sir.” 

“Please take my’ card. I will state my 
business in pencil on the back of it.” 

“ Will you walk this way, sir?” the servant 
eaid ; ‘‘ Miss Findlay will see you.” 

A gleam of triumph lit up his sallow 
countenance as he followed his guide up the 
noiseless stairs. 

“Have I the honour of addressing Mies 
Findlay ?’’ he asked, insinuatingly. 

‘* Yes,” eyeing him with a searching glance. 
‘tT see by your card that your business relates 
to Miss Wynford. Please explain how I can 
be of service to you.” 

‘Tam a very old friend of hers,” he said, 
taking a chair and drawing it close to hers; 
‘¢in fact, we both came from the same place— 
Woodstoke. I believe you and Miss Findlay 
spent a few months there?” 

“Well, what of that?’ she asked, shifting 
pom Aap his basilisk gaze. 

“A child was born at Ivy Cottage, and sub- 
sequently stolen. Now Iam in a position to 
state that Miss Wynford was not its mother ; 
and having heard a whisper, as we solicitors 
frequently do, in a mysterious fashion, that 
she is accused of having given it birth, I have 
come here to see Lady Findlay and Sir Ber- 
tram to clear her character in their eyes— 
that is, if you see no objection to such a course, 
Miss Findlay ?” 

“Sir, you amaze me. How can the matter 
possibly affect me?’ she faltered, turning as 
white as alabaster. 

* Well, you see, I had to make inquiries at 
Woodstoke before I could assert Miss Wyn- 
ford’s innocence. Dr. Evans, Mrs. Giles, and 
Kate Hurley can prove that Miss Wynford’s 
friend was the mother of the child, and she 
is——’ 

He waited to see what she would say before 
he finished the sentence. 

“Spare me!” she moaned, wringing her 
hands in very torture of soul. 

«« T have no wish to be harsh, Miss Findlay,”’ 
he said, quietly, ‘‘ but, unfortunately, there 
are others who must be bribed to secrecy. If 
you are a married lady, of course there is 
nothing to conceal.’’ 

He watched her with secret joy, for ever 
since he had read the announcement of 
Phyllis’s approaching marriage he hated the 
Findlays, one of whom was now completely 
in his power—under his thumb, so to speak. 

For an instant her pride rebelled, and she 
was on the point of retorting haughtily. 

‘“‘I wish to bribe no one, and you will have 
to reckon with my family for your unwarrant- 
able insinuations!” - 

But the vision of wealth checked the pride 
of this proud woman, who, under other cir- 
cumstances, would have withered this auda- 
cious attorney with her scorn and contempt. 

‘Was no good angel near to whisper a warning 
to avoid this man as she would a venomous 
reptile? He had already ruined the fair fame 
and character of the woman he professed to 
love, and was now weaving a net to encompass 

the same ends for Lola. 





and, putting on his hat, made his way into the 


Bat greed of wealth was ber idol, which she 
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had worshipped since her childhood, and now 
she dare not shatter it to pieces to escape from 
the toils of this unscrapulous fellow. 

“ What sum would you require?” she asked 
tremulously. ‘‘ Name it, and it shall be yours; 
but let me tell you not to put a false construc- 
tion on my motives, or attempt to persecute 
me, or by one single word I will escape from 
the thraldom!” 

She looked him straight in the eyes with 
something of her old fire, and he knew that 
the gauntlet she had thrown down must not 
be picked up by him; or, in other words, that 
she was not to be trifled with, or considered a 
hapless victim. 

“ Quite so. I understand ; and you will find 
me an honourable man.” 

‘‘Of course your desire is to clear Miss 
Wynford’s honour?” she hinted. 

‘*‘ Well—er—of course, that won't do now, 
or the whole trath must come ont. She is to 
be married shortly to Sir Bertram, I believe. 
In that case she will be safe from scandal.” 

He pretended, hypocrite that he was, to ba 
ignorant of the morning’s occurrence, and 
awaited her answer with natural curiosity. 

‘* Pray do not bring her into the question at 
all, Mr.—Ward ; but you want money. I have 
asked you to name your price.”’ 

“ Would—er—a thousand pounds be too 
great a sum?” 

“ What guarantee have I that your com- 
panions will not betray me?” she asked, cau- 
tiously. 

‘The moriey will keep their tongues quiet, 
of that you need have no fear. Believe me, 
Miss Findlay, I shall not participate in its 
division.’’ 

So Richard Ward left the house a richer 
man by a thousand than he had entered it, 
with the prospect of “bleeding” her of farther 


sums. 

“Oh, Phyllis! how can I ever atone to you 
for all you have suffered through rhe?” Lola 
burst out, in a paroxysmof sudden remorse 
at the terrible vortex of deceit and misery 
her ambition had plungeé them all into. 
“TI could almost revolt against nature for 
prolonging the existence of my poor, crotchetty 
old aunt, for if she had died when the doctors 
gave her up these complications would not 
have arisen ; but there, it is too late for regrets. 
I must carry out my purpose now af all 
hazards without flinching. Once married to 
o— Mowbray I can fling down the gaunt- 
e ’ 

But Richard had not completed his malig- 
nant scheme for severing the lovera without 
the remotest chance of their ever being re- 
united. 

“IT have not played my tramp card yet! ” 
he chuckled, as he reached his office and un- 
locked the door. “Now to keep Mother 
Quelch’s tongue quiet with a golden muzzle. 
By Jove! things have worked wonderfally in 
my favour!”’ 

- Shaking her by the shoulder he said, plea- 
santly,— 

“Come, rouse yourself, it is getting late; 
you have slept for several hours.” 

“ Drat it all, how giddy and queer I feel |” 
she yawned, trying to stand up, but tottering 
very much. ‘It’s that trash of si wine ; 
spirits suits my constitution best. I’d better 
go and get a drop of rum to pull me to- 
gether.” 

‘But here is something even” better than 
that—fifty sovereigns, Mrs. Quelch, and more 
40 follow if you keep a still tongue.” 

“You ain’t a bad sort,” she said, in a 
manudling voice; ‘‘and I thank you very 
kindly, sir,” (with an emphasis on the last 
word). “Mum’s the word with me when a 
gent acts handsome,” 

The moment she had gone he sat down and 
wrote the following in a feigned hand,— 
ite ny i eee oe wish to learn 
i 8 of Miss Wyn » by a ing to Mr. R. 
Ward, Solicitor, Langston Ghachiore Chan- 
cery-lane, he might obtain the required 
information,—A well-wisher of Miss Wyn- 





To some people this letter might appear 
injadicious, but he knew that he would be 
dealing with an honourable man, who, if 
asked, would give a promise not to reveal the 
source from whence the information had 
been derived. 

Nor was he disappointéd in the result, for 
early the following morning Sir Bertram was 
announced. 

Ward rubbed his hands in exaltation, and 
said, ia a tone of deep respect, bowing defer- 
entially, as he placed a chair for him,— 

“T am highly honoured by this visit, Sir 
Bertram. I presume you have called to 
favour me with some legal business? ” 

.“ Not exactly that, but I had better show 
you this; it will explain quicker than I can.” 

“Dear me, this is very astonishing!” he 
exclaimed, with an air of genuine surprise. 
‘*Who could have sent you this mysterious 
communication?” 

‘I have come to you for information, Mr. 
Ward.” 

“I wish it laid in my power to give it you,” 
he replied, regretfally; ‘‘ what I know con- 
cerning the lady that the letter alludes to is 
a private affair between her and myself, and I 
never gave permission to anyone to make our 
affairs public property.” 

“What do you mean by coupling your 
name with Miss Wynford’s?” Sir Bertram 
asked, petulantly. ‘ What is she to you?” 

“Since you force me to answer you I may 
as bry tell you Miss Wynford is my affianced 
wife.’ 


‘‘ What?” the Baronet thundered, perfectly 
amazed and filled with consternation ; ‘‘ your 
affianced wife! Why, man, she was to have 
been married to me yesterday ! ” 

‘*T cannot see how that can be,” he rejoined, 
quietly; ‘‘since this document,” hastily un- 
fastening his safe and producing the veritable 
agreement Phyllis had signed a few months 
previously, ‘proves the trath of my asser- 
tion.’ 

Sir Bertram’s eyes were riveted on this 
fresh proof of her perfidy, and with a groan 
of anguish he c>vered his face with his hands 
to hide his humiliation from this man. 

‘I am very sorry, Sir Bertram, if this 
disclosure has pained you. Mias Wynford 
and I were playfellows from childhood, and 
our marriage was always considered a settled 
question, my late father being an old friend, 
as well as legal adviser, to Mr. Wynford.”’ 

‘*Of course you know where she is now?” 
the Baronet said, huskily. 

‘Is she not with Lady Findlay ?’’ he asked, 
simulating entire ignorance of the events that 
had transpired so recently. 

‘*No. She left our home yesterday, taking 
with her a child which some woman brought 
there and averred was hers.” 

‘‘T am sorry for that,” Ward replied, hypo- 
critically ; ‘‘but of course, our marriage will 
set matters straight.” 

‘* Then you are the father ?”’ 

“Pat what constraction you like on my 
words, Sir Bertram, but loyalty to Miss 
Wynford forbids my answering your plain 
question.” 

‘*T have been fooled,” he muttered, clench- 
ing his teeth. ‘I believed her up to now an 
injured, innocent woman.”’ 


strict confidence, Sir Bertram. Had I known 
what I do now I would have prevented this 
contretemps. I feel deeply sorry for you.” 

Sir Bertram rose and made his way to the 
door, his heart too wounded and sore to say 
another word. 

“Now, Phyllis, nothing can save you from 
becoming mine!” Richard Ward exclaimed, 
as his rival groped his way, like one demented, 
into the street. 

“As false as fair,’’ he muttered, fiercely. 
“What an escape I have had, and yet, even 
now, I can scarcely realise that such an 
ingenuous face as hers could wear such a 


‘Please bear in mind that all this is in fias 





CHAPTER IX. 


‘*Waere, where can I go?” murmured 
Phyllis, heart-broken and weary, as she 
walked along like a person ina dream, the 
shock having numbed her brain. ‘I can 
never look on Bertram’s face again ; he ought 
to have protected me. I am driven forth 
friendless, almost penniless, with his sister's 
child, the crown of shame encircling my 
innocent head, and yet I could not refuse her 
prayer or forsake her little one. Who knows 
she might even be tempted in her frenzied 
state to do it some injury?” 

Instinctively she went in the direction of 
the railway station to book for Woodstoke, 
where, at least, she could find shelter untii 
she recovered from the effects of the cruel 
blow which had fallen upon her like a thunder- 
bolt from out a summer eky. 

She was crossing the road, and heard a 
shout of warning; but her mind was lost to 
all outward surroundings, and it passed un- 
heeded. 

Before she was aware of her peril a carriage 
dashed by, and knocked her down with her 
tiny burden. 

‘“* What has happened?” asked a venerable 
old lady, puting her head out of the carriage 
window as a crowd began to gather. The 
coachman had pulled up as soon as the acci- 
dent occurred. 

‘*A young lady ania baby are knocked 
am ma'am,” the footman said, respect- 
ally. 

‘“‘How? Sarely not by us?” 

“Yes, ma'am! Wicks and I shouted with 
all our might, but she didn't pay any heed.” 

‘‘Dear me, how very shocking! You had 
better bring her in here, and tell Wicks to 
drive home atonce. It is my duty to make her 
every reparation for this unlucky mishap.” 

In a very few minutes Phyllis and the child 
were placed in the carriage; and, when the 
policeman had taken Mrs. Swindon’s address, 
it drove off amid a buzz of excitement from 
the crowd which, by this time, had assumed 
great proportions. 

‘‘ What do you think of her, doctor?” Mrs. 
Swindon asked, anxiously, when her medical 
attendant had seen Phyllis. 

‘‘T am afraid there is concussion of the 
brain, my dear madam,” he answered, gravely. 
‘She is unconscious, and may remain so for 
some time. Thechild is unhurt, I am glad 
to say. Would you wish her to be removed 
to a hospital?” 

“Qn no account,” she replied, hastily. 
‘‘ She must remain here under your care until 
we can communicate with her friends.” 

Thus it happened that Phyllis, through 
some mysterious ordination of fate, became 
an inmate at Mrs. Swindon’s; and Lola's 
child was now under the protection of her 
aunt, although she had schemed and plotted 
for months to keep her in ignorance of her 
marriage. 

“I am so thankfal you have come, dear 
Catherine,” Mrs. Swindon said, tremulously. 
‘Tam so perplexed and worried. Where is 
Lola?” 

“ Poor Lola is anything but well, so I have 
run away for a few hours by myself to chat 
over the coming wedding. I only trust it 
may prove a brighter affair than our last 


CO. 
“* Ah,” moaned the old lady, ‘‘ misfortunes 
never come alone. I have had a terrible 
fright! It has quite unnerved me—an acci- 
dent, through the stupidity of that idiot 
Wicks, who's getting as blind as a bat,” this 


testily. : 
es You ought to have superannuated him 
years ago, my dear! But were you shaken or 
the horses damaged ?”’ 
“Worse than that. A young girl—such a 
retty creature—and her child were nearly 
Eilled ! and” nodding, significantly, ‘‘ are up- 
stairs.” But suppressing her voice, she added : 
“and she has no wedding-ring ; and yet there 
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is something so sweet and pure in her face 
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oes cannot make out the presence of a 
child. It is very odd, isn’t it?” 

“Odd! Why it is more than that. To 
harbour a perfect stranger in your house, why, 
it is injudicious in the extreme ! ’ 

** What would you have me do with them ?” 
she asked, testily. 

‘Send them to a hospital, certainly—not 
turn your own home into one!"’ 

**Come with me and see her. I think you 
will alter your opinion, for every detail 
about the girl and the child is that of re- 
finement.” 

‘Quite a little romance!” Lady Findlay 
remarked, but not to the extent she imagined. 
On seeing Phyllis lying still and motionless, 
as if the gem had left its casket, she ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Why, it is Phyllis Wynford! What an 
extraordinary thing!” 

‘* You know her, then?” Mrs. Swindon said, 
in genuine amazement. 

« Yes,” she rejoined, sadly. “ Tt will break 
Bertram’s heart to hear of this!” 

* Bertram! In the name of goodness what 
is she to him?” 

‘“‘ His affianced wife! Surely you recollect 
the name of Lola’s companion ?” 

““My memory isvery treacherous, Catherine, 
but now I recall it. I do remember every- 
thing only too well. Only to think I have 
been foolish enough to sympathise with one so 
lost to all sense of honour! If she can be re- 
moved she must leave my house at once—and 
that miserable little atom too!” 

“Pray do nothing precipitate,’ urged her 
ladyship, gravely. ‘There is some mystery 
attached to this poor, friendless child. I am 
sure the unfortunate girl is not its mother.” 

“Then who is its mother?” ‘asked the 
matter-of-fact old lady, querulously. ‘“ Why 
should there be any mystery? There never 
is unless there has been deceit, perhaps 
worse?” 

‘s Reserve your judgment until some light is 
thrown upon the unhappy sffwir, for I fear 
— (this tremulously). Let me look at the 

y 9° 

Ringing a bell, a young girl was summoned 
to bring the child. 

“Yes! yes! I would swear to it!” Lady 
Findlay faltered, stooping down over the 
sleeping little one excitedly. 

Lola's fingers were idly straying over the 
keys of the piano in a dreamy way, producing 
sweet, plaintive chords, when her mother 
burst in, and, catching her by the arm, drew 
her to the window, and looked straight and 
searchingly into those dark, blue eyes, which 
flinched and fell guiltily. 

‘“‘ Lola, I mast know the truth! That child 
is yours?” she exclaimed, sternly. ‘ You 
shall not frifle with meany longer! Youhave 
ruined your brother's happiness, and killed 
poor, faithfal, loyal Phyllis!” 

“Great heavens! Mother, dear, do not, I 
implore you, say she is dea i!” she wailed, 
sinking abjectly ou her knees, and hiding her 
golden head in her mother's robe. 

“I refuse to answer you, miserable, pitiless 
girl, until you confess who is the father of 


your unhappy offspring! I will try to endare | 


the shame!” 
Springing to her feet, and brushiogaside her 
dishevelled hair, she said, proadly,— 
“Shame! Iam wife, widow, and mother! 


Lieutenant Kiogsford was my unfortunate | 


husband |!” 

«Thank Heaven!” Lady Findlay ejacalated 
fervently. ‘‘ Oh, the relief, my Lola, you have 
given me! Why did you not confide in me? 
Have I ever been harsh, or forfeited your 
love?” 

“No! oh no, mother, dear!” she cried, 
sobbing on her bosom. “I was afraid of 
aunt’s anger and catting me out of her will. 
Bat poor Phyllis! Do ease my terrible sus- 
pense. What has happened?” 

In a few words the piteous story was told, 
when Lola, drying her tears, said,— 

“I will go to her, nurse her, ay, a3 never 
human being has been cared for yet! If every 


drain of my heart’s blood could purchase her 
return to life I would give it all willingly! I 
have been selfish, ambitious, heartless; but 
now the veil is torn from my eyes, and I see 
myself as others see me! Mother, can you 
ever forgive me2 Bertram can never! 
Phyllis, here, in this very room, in her bridal 
robes and veil, begged of me to have pity, to 
release her from her vow; and, more noble 
than I went forth to meet death, perhaps, 
rather than betray me! Mother, what a 
daughter you have lost!” 

«You ask me, child, if it is possible for me 
to forgive you? You are a mother, and what 
would be your answer to your child's prayer 
if penitent ?—what mine is now. A mother's 
love is stronger than death itself. We are told 
to forgive, not seven times, but seventy times 
seven if our enemy provoke us, I, your 
mother, can forgive until my breath fails 
me!” 

No sound was heard except the broken sobs 
of the penitent Lola and the gentle murmuring 
voice of the loving parent soothing her, as if 
she were once again a child. 

Their peaceful calm was disturbed by a 
knock at the door, and on opening it there 
stood Sir Bertram, ready to start for the con- 
tinent on a lengthy tour, England having 
become doubly hateful to him ‘since his inter- 
view with Richard Ward. 

‘“« May I tell him all?” Lady Findlay whis- 
; pered to Lola. 

‘* No; let the penance be mine, as is the 
offence. Bertram, I hambly beg your pardon. 
I am the mother of the child that woman 
brought here. Don't look like that! There 
was deceit, but, thank Heaven, no shame! 
I am the widow of Lieutenant Kingsford, and 
I induced poor, noble Phyllis to keep my 
secret. Go to her, brother! Bring her back 
! to life, and then curse me, yonr unhappy 
' sister, if you will!” 

‘* Mother, is she mad?” he asked, in a kind 
of stnpefaction. “Phyllis innocent! Oh! 
| what a cruel conspiracy to rob her of honour, 
| my love, and all that made life dear, And 
| for what? ‘To hide a secret, the telling of 
| which bore blame, but no shame!”’ 
‘Bertram, remember, that suffering puri- 
: fies. Be merciful to your erring sister, and 
| Heaven may, perhaps, restore Phyllis to you 
; and us never to part; but by a bright future 
i to live down the unhappy past!” 
| His mother pleaded with ontstretched hands 
| and swimming eyes. 
| ** Before I can talk of forgiveness to others 
' I must see my poor, persecuted darling, and 
| Sue for pardon on my knees. Then I have a 
; heavy account to settle with _—” 

‘ Bertram, have mercy ; she is your sister !’’ 

exclaimed his mother, her face full of terror. 

“T refer to a Mr. Ward, who has deliberately 
| maligned Phyllis’s fair fame. His offence 
; transcends Lola’s a thousandfold,” he ex- 
_ Claimed, with flashing eyes and knitted brow, 
which was as black as thunder. 
| ‘Bertram, that man found out my secret, 
' surprised it from me in this very room on 
' your wedding-day, and took a bribe of one 
thousand pounds from me! ”’ 

“The scoundrel!” Sir Bertram hissed ; 
| ‘bat he shali repent tha day on which he 

dared to vilify the woman Tlove. Bat where 
| is she, poor darling? Where can I go to 
find her?” 

‘* At your aunt’s! Don't bo alarmed; she 
met with an accident !*’ hia mother answered. 

‘‘Lola!” she said, huskily. “ You must 
_ wait for my forgiveness. If Phyllis dies I 
| shall never, so help ma Heaven, look upon 
; your face again!” 
| Before another word could be uttered he 
| strode away, leaving Lola a prey to remorse, 
and hastened to Portland place, Where he saw 





j 
| 
! 
{ 
| 


| 


' Phyllis, who was still unconscious, 

In a few scathing words he told the history 
of Lola's career of deception to his aunt, who 
listened, in angry silence, merely saying at 
the close,— 
| Tf earth ever held a martyr it doss in poor 
Phyllis Wynford. Take her to your heart ‘if 





she lives, embalm her in it should death 
snatch her away; for she is a very queen 
among women.” 

“Now to square accounts with that 
dastard. The coward, to attack defenceless 
women, to batten on their terrors, to make 
merchandise of their secrets,” Sir Bertram 
muttered, vengefully, as he gave directions to 
be driven to Langston Chambers, 

Richard Ward was enjoying a dream of 
elysium, over a choice cigar, and a decanter of 
rich old port, when, without warning of any 
kind, Sir Bertram stood before him, his face 
fall of suppressed wrath, his right hand 
grasping with nervous vigour the handle of a 
stout horsewhip. 

“Sir Bertram, this——" 

“Silence, you poltroon!” he thundered. 
‘“‘ Did you not dare to levy black mail on my 
sister?” 

“ Well, I—that is—I did accept money for 
others, to keep the honour of your family 
from being dragged in the mire!” 

In an instant Sir Bertram iron grip was on 
his collar, and the whip raised, as he said 
between his clenched teeth,— 

“You hound! Retract those words! ‘Con- 
fess your treacherous lies about Miss Wynford, 
or I will whip you t> within an inch of your 
miserable life! No equivocation, no evasion, 
if you value your wretched skin !’’ 

At first he tried to free himself from the 
baronet's vice-like grip ; but one cut from the 
whip brought him, so to speak, to his knees, 
ov ianietenditee mt an 

“Spare me!’ he gasped. ‘I ‘ou ® 
lie! _Miss Wynford is innocent ; whether 
Miss Findlay is you can best say!’ 

“That document you showed me. Is it a 
forgery? Quick, my arm is hungering to 
chastise you, you cur!” 

“Not a forgery,” he protested; ‘but I 
added the words about « promise of marrying 
myself. Your sister’s money I will return; 
and give up documents which will entitle 
Miss Wynford to half-a-million of money if 
you do not prosecute me. It would ruin me 
if you did.” 

“I should be doing society an injustice ‘to 
compromise such villainy as, yours,” he 
replied, sternly. “But if you give me a 
written confession, as well'as the papers you 
spoke of, I will not take any action ‘aguinst 
you. Only remember, shoald you at any time 
dare, by so much as one word, to breathe 
the faintest breath of scandal against either 
lady, I will pursue you to the ends of the 
earth bat what you Yeceive your deserts ! 
Now write, for every minute I remain here 
fills me with loathing and disgust !” 

Richard Ward complied with the baronet’s. 
every demand, and in return was allowed to 
keep the thousand pounds he had felouiously 
extorted from Lola. i 

* 


‘Ts there no hope, doctor?’ Sir Bertram 
asked, as he stood by the bedside of Phyllis, 
over whom death's wings were hovering. 

“'While there is life there is hope,” the 
physician replied gravely; “butit is my duty 
to warn youugainst false hopes. The patient 
is in extreme peril; the orisis will arrive 
within the next two hours. The issue is in 
higher hands than mine.”’ 

An agonized expression came into the 
baronet’s face as he listened to this verdict of 
doom upon one who had grown doubly dear 
to him by her heroic‘abnegation of self. 

Lady Finé@lay and Lola sat‘in a state of in- 
tense expectancy, the slightest rustle jarring 
upon their ‘overstrung ‘nerves, as if gu 
the portals — that ‘last and . mysterious 
visitor, that dread enemy— death | 

Lola’s conscience would “not be'stilled, ‘even 
by her real repentancs und sorrow, but during 
those hours of watching the lingering spark 
of life’ it exacted full ‘toll ‘for the selfish part 
she had played in the drama upon which the 
curtain was about to fall. 

Both looked up with ‘mute inquiry, more 
—— than words, when Bertram joined 
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Something in his face told them that the | his brave young heart, and to bask in her 
news had better not be said, and they forebore | sunny smiles! Nota word of*the past ever 
to question him. reached his ears; it was a family skeleton, and 

Not a sound could be heard, except the | as such kept locked in the cupboard and 
monotonous ticking of the timepiece, each | jealously guarded. 
revolution of which brought Phyllis nearer to Captain Kingsford was best man at the 
the edge of that darkness which led to the | wedding, and Lola never thought he had 
Golden City not built by hands; where sick. | looked so handsome in his uniform, on the 
ness, nor sorrow, nor death, or parting ever | breast of which there dangled the mach- 
intrude, but all is p:ace, joy, and rest ! coveted distinction of the Victoria Cross. 

Her face was grandly carved, every trace of Hardly had the honeymoon been over than 
suffering and human passions wiped out by | Mrs. Swindon joined the great majority, 
the hand of that grandest of all eculptors— | mourned by all who knew her true worth. 
death ! When the will was read Phyllis Findlay 

It required ‘a skilled practitioner to assert | was bequeathed the whole of ber immense 
that life still lingered in that motionless form | fortune, with the exception of a legacy of ten 
and face, whose beanty was angelic, as if the | thousand pounds to Lola’s son. As they say it 
features were Chiselled out of pure marble. never rains but it pours, the Chancery suit 

At last came the dreaded hour, when the | was declared in her favour, and she became 
spirit would shake off all earthly trammels, or | one of the richest women in England. 
remain and revive the almost inanimate clay. Richard Ward emigrated to Australia, and 

A hasty footstep, and all three stood up as | Mrs. Quelch died in the workhouse, her end 
if electrified by one shock into being and | having been hastened by strong drink. 
motion. — Lola learned to bear her disappointment 

“She will live!” the doctor said, with a | bravely ; the love of her husband and children 
smile. ‘The crisis has passed; quiet} and | more than compensated for the loss of a great 
skilled nursing will do the rest.” inheritance. 

Their joy was so deep as not to find utter- On the first anniverssry of Phyllis’s wed- 
ance for some moments ; then Lola, throwing | ding the whole family were gathered at Swin- 
her arms around her mother, sobbed quietly, | don Purk to do honour to the occasion. When 
their tears commingling. Phyllis got the opportunity she called Lola 

Sir Bertram reflected back the physician's | aside, and the pair adjourned to her boudoir. 
smile, the first his wan face had shown for ** Are you happy, Lola?’’ she asked. ‘Do 
many a weary day. It was asif the sun had | you not mies something ?” 
suddenly burst through a bank of black, ‘“*No; my husband is devoted to me, and 
funereal clouds. If Phyllis wasspared so was | my children are treasures beyond price!” was 
he, for he could never have outlived her death | the smiling reply. 
by a year—his manly heart would have broken “Now, dear sister, I am about to make 
in twain. restitution—to give you back nearly all of 

By the doctor’s advice, who was informed } your aunt’s fortune, keeping only Swindon 
of his patient’s sad history, or as muchas | Park in memory of her. Nota word, please ; 
was deemed pret Sir Bertram did not | you would not have lost it if I had been 
show himself until she was on the road to/| firmer, and not taken that foolish vow. 
convalesence. Bertram and I put our heads together, and 

One day, at the close of summer, Phyllis | waited and watched to see how you would 
was seated in an invalid’s chair reading, when | bear your great disappointment. You have 
a footstep arrested her attention. Looking | done so nobly, and atoned for the past !”’ 
round she saw Bertram, and smiling sweetly, “Phyllis, how can I ever repay you for 
said,— all your devotion and sisterly love? ” 

“I knew you would come, dear Bertram! “ By doing as I intend to do—never have a 
You were with mein my illness. I knew it, | secret from thosé you love— never place wealth 
and strove to speak to you, but something | before happiness and domestic joy. Then, 
weighed me down, Your mother has told me ' and only then, can we hope to escape from 
all 1” the relentless grip of disappointed ambition.” 
_ ‘Am T pardoned, my darling?” he asked, The Dowager Lady Findlay, who had been 
in trembling accents. Sitting in an alcove unobserved, came forward 

“Yes, oh, yes, Bertram! You, too, have ' with solemn earnestness and said,— 
suffered much because you loved much !” ** Amen !” 
holding ‘out her arms, | Sir Bertram rose to eminence in political 

He knelt down and wasenfolded inthem, life; Captain Kingsford attained to high 
and a kiss of pardon and love sealed upon his rank in his profession, honoured by his 
lips. ! country, beloved by his men, but never sus- 

a bs ¥ ™ vd | cting that once his happiness had well-nigh 

Phyllis, at the entreaty of Mrs. Swindon, | Soeis wrecked by his wife’s secret, from which 
remained with her until the marriage could alone Phyllis, ever staunch and true, saved 
be solemnized at Swindon Park, quietly, un- them. 
obtrusively, and the lovers were quite content 
it should be so. 

The old lady did not upbraid Lola for her 
past misdeeds, but her manner to her had 
changed. “All her affection and esteem had SO VERY SUITABLE. 
been transferred to Phyllis. ; 

Not a word was said about Lola’s marriage 
to Colonel Mowbray, who never intruded him- Dororuea became conscious that she had 
self upon her notice, thus tacitly breaking off swum beyond her strength, and that there was 
the projected match. ' neither boat nor human creature within her 

But even Lola, badly as she had acted,was range of vision. 
to be comforted ‘in a surprising way. | Voices came ringing across the water from 
letter came to tell her that the dead had re- the other side of the jutting point which she 
turned to life—that the husband she had had rounded and far passed, and the laughing 
mourned in secret and had truly loved wason tones smote dismally and mockingly enough 
his way home ; he had been missing only, and on her ear in this paralyzing sense of danger. 

had affected his escape from captivity, and She turned towards the beach; an abrupt 
was now @ captain. 4 rise of ground, covered with scrubby bushes 

The mistake had arisen in the despatches, concealed the bathing-machiues and the peo- 
because none of the convoy of which Lieu. pleon the sand—the white, white sand—which 
tenant Kingsford was in charge had ever been — gleamed so far off to her suddenly-tired eyes. 
seen alive again, trustworthy reports stating She was as much alone, where mortal aid was 
that all had been killed. | concerned, as if the low-lying shore had been 

Following close upon the heels of the letter | the beach of some desert island in the middle 
came the writer himself ; and ‘ch ! what joy it ' of the Indian Ocean. 





[THE END ] 














of mind, she must inevitably drown; yet this 
very necessity for controlling herself unstrung 
her nerves like a sensation of actual fear. 

The sea had been very calm all the morn- 
ing; but, within the last quarter of an hour, 
a breeze had sprung up, and the surf began to 
beat with a force which she had no strength 
to resist. The waves buffeted and flung her 
about at will, and her effort to direct her 
course, so as to avoid their violence, only ex- 
hausted her the more. 

She was an excellent swimmer, and versed 
in a}l the art of husbanding her power. She 
ceased her fatiguing strokes, turned on her 
back, and allowed herself to float passively ; 
but, in a few instants, she perceived that the 
undercurrent was bearing her swiftly out to 


sea. 

She resolutely checked the wild impulse to 
shriek ; with equal resolution held her body 
supine to the mercy of the water till she might 
get back energy enough for resistance. The 
force of will required was terrible, exhausting 
her more at first than physical fatigue had 
done; but she succeeded. 

- Suddenly she heard a voice call, loud and 
clear, — 

‘Lie quite still; I shall reach you pre- 
sently.”’ 

Then she heard the rapid dip of oars; but- 
they came from behind, and the quick sense 
of safety left her so utterly without strength 
that she could not lift her head ; her eyes closed 
—she floated slowly on, on. 

Nearer and nearer the strokes sounded ; 
then the deep, full baritone voice called cheer- 


ee 
“It’s all right now. Just give me your 
d ” 


Dorothea Vernon glanced about; the boat 
was quite close. She saw a gentleman lean- 
ing over the side, and knew that she tried 
to obey his command. But the skiff danced 
wildly, and she, so far from being able to 
second bis effort to aid her, felt herself grow- 
ing fainter and fainter. 

She realised that she was seized in a strong 
grasp and lifted into the boat; then, for a 
little, partial insensibility locked her faculties, 
during which, though she could neither stir 
nor speak, she felt some woollen garment 
folded about her, while her head was carefully 
raised and supported ; and then a strong whiff 
of ammonia stung her senses into renewed 
action. 

Presently she could open her eyes and sit 
up; a face she had never seen was gazing 
into her own; but, kindty and handsome ase 
it looked, the returning ability to think and 
comprehend the mixture of the ridiculous 
which mingled with the situation, now the 
danger was over, made her almost wish he 
had left her to her fate. 

**You are better,” the young man said, a 
smile of relief crossing the anxiety depicted 
on his features. 

“Yes,” she auswered, though by scarcely 
more than ® movement of her‘lips; for an 
odd sickness had suddenly seized her. 

“ Just drink this,” he said, holding to her 
mouth a little pocket-cup half filled with 
sherry. She drank the wine, and soon felt 
relieved and strengthened. 

“ll make you a place in the stern,” he 
continued. And, in another moment, she was 
half carried and placed comfortably aguinst 
® pile of rugs and shawls. 

** Thanks,” she said, remembering that she 
had not yet uttered a single expression of 
gratitude; “thank you so much!” 

“ But, if I let you driftout to sea, after all, 
you will have slight cause to,” he replied, 
laughing a little. “I must attend to the 
craft now. Be-quite easy; I’ll soon take her 
” 

The boat had veered about; he swung it 
back ‘with a vigorous stroke, and began to 
pull rapidly in to shore; but the distance 
was considerable, and the surf rendered the 
rowing hard enough to consume nearly a 
quarter of an hour. 





was for him to clasp both wife and child to !- She realized that, if she lost her presence 


Dorothea drew the long ulster in which she 
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was wrapped close about her, leaning back 
against the rugs, and neither spoke till the 
keel grated on the sand. 

He helped her out, opened a camp-stool 
which had been lying at the bottom of the 
doat, and made her sit down, saying,— 

** You must still rest a little.” 

“‘T can’t attempt to thank you,” she an- 
swered, shivering slightly. 

‘‘I wish you would try a few more drops 
of sherry, instead,” he rejoined. ‘ And I’ve 
the ammonia here, if you feel at all faint.” 

‘* No, no; I don’t need either, I assure you,” 

she said, trying tosmile. “Iam quite right 
again.’ 
‘“« Well now, let me propose something. We 
will go in the boat round the point, and land 
there. I know a short cut that will bring you 
out at the back of the bathing-houses, and so 
you can get in, dress comfortably, and nobody 
be the wiser.” 

He perceived that she was one of the rare 
haman beings who dread the éclat of an ad- 
venture, and admired her therefore. Presently 
they got into the boat again, and Max Hay- 
ward rowed swiftly to the landing he had 
mentioned. Scarcely a word had been ex- 
changed between the pair; his delicate intui- 
tion warned him that this nervous, sensitive- 
looking girl—perhaps never more beautiful 
‘than now, in her pallor and deshabille—would 
thank him most for leaving her in peace with 
cher thoughts. 

‘‘I know where I am,” she said, when he 
helped her on shore; “itis only a walk of a 
few minutes.” 

**I am doctor,” he rejoined, as calmly as if 
he had been fifty instead of twenty-eight, 
‘*and you must permit me to decide. I shall 
just walk with you to the turn near the 
houses.” 

She did not dispute the quiet authority of 
his tone, and they passed on, side by side, the 
ulster completely covering Dorothea, so that 
she had not the consciousness of looking 
absurd ; still, the situation came sufficiently 
near that to be annoying. 

Five minutes, during which both kept 
silence, brought them to the top of the little 
sandy ascent, at the foot of which the back of 
the bathing-machines stretched in an ugly 
row. 

Just then they heard voices, ani Max said, 
quickly, in response to an annoyed expression 
on the young lady’s face,— 

“‘ There are people coming ; I’m sure you'd 
rather meet them alone, so I’ll vanish.” 

And vanish he did, before she had even 
‘space to utter a grateful word, an omission 
which she recollected in a second, with con- 
siderable remorse; besides feeling ashamed 
that her dislike to having her adventure known 
had prevented her wishing him seen. Alone, 
on this path, anybody she encountered might 
suppose that she had chosen the north beach 
for her swimming-exercise, and was simply 
returning by the nearest route. 

Ta another instant Dorothea recognized the 
voices as those of Arnot Lyle and his servant. 
Mr. Lyle was reproving the servant in an 
exasperating fashion, in which nobody ever 
ought to address an inferior, doomed to return 
respectfal answers, and Arnot Lyle was Miss 
Wernon’s betrothed husband. 

The two men emerged from the nearest of 
the sheds, as Dorothea was descending the 
path. Mr. Lyle abruptly dismissed his do- 
znestic, having caught sight of the lady, and 
hurried forward to meet her. Meanwhile, 
Max Hayward had eer behind the friendly 
shelter of a sand-hill, for the pleasure of hav- 
ing another glance at the beautifal woman. 

‘** Dorothea !’’ exclaimed Mr. Lyle, an ex- 
tremely decorous and rigid-looking man of 
thirty, though at the same time rather hand- 
some, and even stylish. “Is it poesible? I 
have been hunting for you everywhere. I went 
to the cottage, and your mother said you were 
at the beach, bat I conld not find you— 
aa had seen you for a couple of hours. 

y— ’ 
He stopped short, and stared at her; in an 





effort to arrange the ulster she had let it fall 
open, displaying her wet bathing-dress. 

‘‘Pray don’t. look so horrified,” said she, 
quietly; ‘I have not been out for a prome- 
nade in this costume.” 

‘* Really, dear Dorothea, you say and do the 
most eccentric things,” he rejoined, with an 
insufferably patronizing air of patience. 

‘So you have often told me lately,” she 
said. ‘ Well, this morning, I went swimming 
by myzelf. I must beg you not to alarm 
mamma. I overtaxed my strength, and a 
gentleman kindly took me into his boat—he 
lent me this ulster.” 

‘* Great heavens !’’ groaned Mr. Lyle. “A 
stranger! What predicaments you place your- 
self in, Dorothea !”’ 

* At least Tam not drowned,” said she, in 
the same quiet tone. 

** No, of course, there’s no talk of that; but 
the idea of swimming so far that you were 
obliged to let a stranger assist you, and—and 
lend you his ulster,” concluded Mr. Lyle, as 
if that put the crowning point to her misde- 
meanour. 

From where he stood Max Hayward could 
see both their faces, and hear every word they 
spoke; yet he could not move, at the risk of 
being perceived the instant he deserted his 
opportune shelter, and that would be more 
annoying to the lady, he felt certain. 

Dorothea stood still, looking at her betrothed 
with an odd smile, as he fumed and fretted. 

‘‘To swim till you were so tired you had to 
get into a stranger’s boat and accept an ulster 
—oh, Dorothea! Well, let that go. I wanted 
to tell you I have received a telegram calling 
me to town.” 

** You rather expected to,” Dorothea said. 

‘* Yes. Well, I must start by the afternoon 


train,” he answered. ‘Now, before I go, 
there are so many things for us to ar- 
range——” 


‘* My dress the first,” she interrupted. ‘If 
you do not object I will go on, as I begin to 
feel a little chilly in these wet things.” 

The pair walked forward, and Max Hay- 
ward stood staring after them. ‘‘ What a 
glorious creature!’’ he thought. ‘‘ So that is 
Miss Vernon, and engaged to Arnot Lyle! 
Ugh !—that stiff bundle of propriety! Upon 
my word, I'm sorry for her—why, if she were 
of my mind at least, she’d have thonght 
drowning a preferable fate to marrying that 
wooden image of a man!” 

He lighted a cigar and strolled away, and 
the engagement he had been animadverting 
upon reminded him of his own to his cousin, 
Laura Trent, to whom he was engaged, and 
who was almost as rigid and correct as Arnot 
Lyle, thought Max, but softened the verdict 
by adding : 

‘“‘No; that’s a shame, to compare her to 
him! She's fall of prejudice and bound 
down to routine, but at least she has a heart.” 

Max's reflections having drawn me into a 
statement of his affairs, I may as well, at 


this point, make clear everything in regard to 


Dorothea Vernon. 

She was nearly two-and-twenty, and, I 
think, an unusually clever woman, though 
with an odd distrust of her own powers and 
a certain humility arising therefrom, which 
one would scarcely have expected in a girl of 
her beauty and seemingly somewhat proud 
manner. She was an only child, and her 
parents, now quite elderly, adored her, though 
they had not much more in common than 
there would be between a pair of quiet old 
doves that had, by accident, hatched out an 
eagle's Pe? They were both invalids, and 
rather shly occupied by their ailments, as 

le insensibly grow to be, and were a good 
Boel ruled—as was Dorothea herself—by a 
bustling managing half-sister of Mr. Vernon's, 
who, being a childless widow with a large 
fortune, had plenty of leisure to devote to 
their concerns. 

It was she who had directed Dorothea’s 
schooling ; taken her abroad for a year ; pre- 
sented her in society; and finally, during the 
past spring, in London, brought about the 





engagement between her niece and Arnot 
Lyle. That gentleman had known Mrs. Mer- 
rick ever since his boyhood, and, though he 
firmly believed that no human being could 
ever influence his decisions, she frequently 
managed him as successfally as she did most 
of her friends and relations. 

It was time he married ; Dorothea was hand- 
some, her property good; where could he find 
a more fitting mate? These considerations 
gradually grew on him, thanks to Mrs, Mer- 
rick’s counsel, and he fancied himself in love 
—probably wasas much so as his nature could 
admit. 

He offered himeelf, and Dorothea accepted 
him ; partly because he seemed so much in 
earnest she could not bear to give the pain of 
a refusal; partly because her aunt—and there. 
fore her parents—was urgent that she should ; 
and a little because—since she liked no other 
man, and his stately attention was agreeable 
to her shyness—she concluded that she must 
be fond of him. 

But, during the months which had elapsed, 
Dorothea lived more, in many ways, than she 
had done in all her previous life; and, in theee 
last six weeks spent at a quiet watering-place 
on the South coast, that new habit of intro- 
spection and keen observation had rapidly in- 
creased. 

Soon after the beginning of their engage- 
ment, Lyle’s autocratic temper and quiet ob- 
stinate persistency made themselves apparent, 
and, since he had come down to join them 
appeared in their fall vigour. 

He started on his journey that evening, and, 
the next morning, Dorothea rose with an un- 
wonted sense of freedom, though she would 
have been shocked had she let herself admit 
the fact. Up to the last moment Lyle had 
lectured and laid down rules for her behavionr, 
and gone back over the subject of her naughty 
conduct in swimming too far and having to 
be put in a stranger's boat and wrapped in his 
ulster. Mr. Lyle never could make an end of 
any matter, however trivial ; he nagged rather 
than scolded, and, to my mind, a fiendish mur- 
derer would be a preferable companion to the 
man or woman who does that. 

Dorothea passed a quiet day; a letter came 
from her aunt, saying that she must still defer 
her visit, which had already been so much 
delayed: this, with a walk and a call from 
pretty Mrs. Anneston, interspersed with in- 
tervals of setting her mother’s crochet-work 
to rights and reading to her father, made up 
its tale of hours. E 

The next was spent in a very similar routine; 
but, in the evening, she went to a dance at the 
hotel, under Mrs. Anneston’s chaperonage, 
which she had promised to accept. 

She attracted a great deal of attention, as 
she always did; but she was not devoted to 
dancing, and, as a rule, young men, even 
while admiring, did not get on with her over- 
well in conversation. 

She was standing near old Mrs. Thomas, 
waiting for her chaperone to finish a frantic 
galop in which Dorothea herself had declined 
several partners, and had somehow fallen into 
a reverie so deep that she quite started when 
Mrs. Anneston touched her arm and whis- 


pered gaily,— 
es ene Pack to reality, enchanted princess. 
I want to introduce one of my prime favour- 


en. 

Then he added, aloud,— 

‘Misa Vernon, let me present my chief 
enemy—the most ungallant man in the world 
—Mr. Max Hayward.” 

Dorothea had started a little at being so 
suddenly addressed. She looked up, and, in 
the gentleman bowing before her, recognized 
the stranger to whom she owed, perhaps, her 


life. 

“It is fearfally embarrassing, Miss Vernon, 
to have one’s character taken away in this 
fashion,” said Max, not looking at all embar- 
rassed, 

“« Nonsense !’ cried Mrs. Anneston. ‘‘ You'd 
be very thankful to lose your character. Any- 
way, you needn't mind—Miss Vernon will 
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like you all the better for the qualities I con- 
demn. Dorothea, he'll not bore you to dance, 
because he hates it from sheer laziness. Oh, 
here comes my partner. I 1I find yon in the 
tea-room presently.” 

Away she floated, on the arm of her cava- 
lier, and left the two young people standing 
alone, a little outside the crowd, near an open 
window which looked on the sea. After a 
chat, they danced and enjoyed themselves as 
any other youthfal pair would have done. 

Max called the next morning, and Dorothea 
managed to express her thanks, and to do it 
in a fashion with which she felt tolerably 
satisfied, before her father and mother ap- 

ared. Just as Max was ready to leave 

rsa. Anneston rushed in—as usual, in frantic 
haste, and crying,— 

‘Oh, Dorothea, we are going to Fog Hill, 
for a picnic—jast a little lot of my special 
friends. Do hurry! Oh, is that you, Sir 
Max? Well, I have sent three different 
people in search of you; so now resign your- 
self, for you are caught, and can’t escape! ’’ 

That impromptu expedition—the most de- 
lightful, Max thought, that he had ever taken 
part in, or ever could—proved the beginning 
of several entire weeks of intimate intercourse 
between him and Dorothea. 

They had insensibly grown great friends ; 
and, beside the fact of the somewhat romantic 
manner in which their acquaintance had 
begun, her knowledge that, like herself, he 
was engaged, rendered Dorothea perfectly at 
ease. So she was not startled to perceive 
how thoroughly they had learned to know 
each other. 

A year of ordinary meeting in society could 
not have given them such opportunity for 
forming a real acquaintance—that is, one 
which included a thorough comprehension of 
each other’s taste and character. 

Mr. Lyle’s business detained him longer 
than he supposed it would, and, after that, 
the illness of his sister called him to the North; 
so that, altogether, six weeks elapsed before 
Dorothea received a letter announcing that he 
might be expected in a couple of days. 

The news came on a Tuesday. Towards 
sunset Mrs. Anneston strolled in, accompanied 


y Max. 

‘*Dorothea!’’ she cried. ‘Now that our 
trip on donkeys to Broom Corner is fixed for 
to-morrow—I can’t put it off, even for Mr. 
Lyle.” 

“Very well,’ Dorothea said, quite collected ; 
** you know Mr. Lyle does not care much for 
such expeditions,” 

The next day the donkey-expedition came 
off with great success—as Mrs. Anneston's 
projects always did- undignified as the mode 
of locomotion was. The decree had gone forth 
that everybody under forty-five, male or female, 
must ride a donkey to the place where the pic- 
nic-luncheon was Boantresed | ; those over that 
age were at liberty to goin the carriages which 
the hostess supplied. As a matter of course, 
unless hindered by utter physical inability, 
most people—especially the men—chose the 
donkeys. 

If Dorothea had stopped to think, she 
might have wondered what ailed her during 
the gaiety of that day. She was like an es- 
caped prisoner, who knew he must be re- 
captured on the following morning, but meant 
to enjoy these last hours of liberty to the full. 

Be you sure she admitted nothing of this 
sort to herself. If she had caught the most 
distant hint of the true state of her mind, she 
would have gone straight home, in spite of 
everybody, and sat, metaphorically, in sack- 
cloth and ashes, until the arrival of the next 
day and her future husband should enable her 
to offer ample confession. 

Bat, if she had been so minded, she would 
not have needed to wait. In the middle of 
the joyous luncheon, while Dorothea was eating 
cold chicken and drinking claret-cup—Max 
Hayward seated beside her, their backs against 
the same tree, and they in consequence brought 
80 close together that their elbows touched ; 
while Dorothea's laugh was ringing out with 





that new joyousness which it had caught 
—e the past weeks—the whole group was 
roused by the rattle of wheels. 

‘* It must be old Mrs. Wallsford !"’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Anneston. ‘The poor soul was so bad 
with the gout—she calls it neuralgia—that 
she declized coming. BatI suppose at the 
last moment she could not resist the thought 
of all the eatables.” 

And, while people were trying to suppress 
their laughter, round the base of the hill 
appeared Arnot Lyle, almost as gloomy and 
forbidding as the skeleton knight of the legend, 
who came to trouble the peace of a false young 
woman in the olden time. 

** You blessed creature—I am so glad to see 
you!” cried Mrs. Anneston, rushing forward 
to meet him, and shaking his hands with un- 
fashionable fervour. She was equal to the 
occasion: Dorothea and Max should have time 
to revover from the shock. As for herself, she 
enjoyed- tormenting her sworn foe, and kept 
him full five minutes, interrupting his explana- 
tion that, having arrived unexpectedly, he had 
ventured to follow them, before he could finish 
a single sentence. 

‘*Of course I’d never have forgiven you!” 
cried the widow. and, when he tried to get 
past, she detained him, and he was forced to 
undergo the gauntlet of several introductions, 
besides being obliged to greet people he knew 
before he could reach Dorothea. 

Neither she nor Max had stirred; at first, 
she was too much startled to do so, and Max 
had no inclination. When Mr. Lyle at length 
succeeded in approaching her, she rose, held 
out her hand, and welcomed him pleasantly, 
without confasion. 

“T am so sorry I was away,” she observed ; 
‘*but you said to-morrow. After all, you are 
the gainer, Mr. Lyle. This is the last of our 
pleasant expeditions, for almost everybody 
leaves shortly.” 

“I was very much surprised,” began Mr. 
Lyle, then changed his phrase: ‘‘I thought I 
might ventare to come——” 

‘* Yes, indeed ! ’ interrapted Mrs. Anneston, 
coming up opportunely ; “if you had dared to 
slight my feast! You know Mr. Hayward, I 
think—oh, to be sure.” 

“T have met Mr. Hayward,” said Lyle, 


stiffly, as he bowed like a man who had only | p 


one joint in his body. 

‘“‘T am very glad to renew our acquaintance, 
Mr. Lyle,’’ said Max, easy and tranquil, and 
then the two shook hands. 

Bat, try as people might, the gayest of the 
party was gone, and Mrs. Anneston gave the 
signal for return a full hour before she had 
intended. 

Dorothea perceived that she was in disgrace 
—sorry at her lover's displeasure, but unable 
to feel that she had done wrong. She sub- 
mitted to driving back with him, as seemed a 
natural enough thing for her to do, but she 
was not prepared for the storm which burst 
upon her as soon as the carriage had started. 

Still, she bore patiently his irate strictures 
against the impropriety of the donkey-expedi- 
tion—bore a great many other hard speeches 
besides; but her submission only rendered 
Mr. Lyle more imperious. Then she began, 
not to defend herself, but to express her 
opinion. 

“I cannot allow you,” she said, ‘to call 
any action of mine improper—and I will 
not!” 

“What do you call your conduct during 
these weeks? ’’ cried he, growing livid in his 
effort to restrain his anger. ‘ Do you know 
why I hurried back ——” 

“I was not aware that you had hurried,” 
interrupted Dorothea, not meaning to be sar- 
castic, but just stating a fact. 

“How could I help it?’ he exclaimed. 
“Why, everybody is talking about you and 
that dandy of a Max Hayward!” 

‘** Nobody has taked of us,” said Dorothea, 
af age Mr. Hayward is a clever, accomplished 
map.”’ 


‘‘Not talking of you?” retorted Lyle.| pea 


sent for ms because she was so shocked and 
indignant at the report of your intimacy !” 

“* Precisely because we were both engaged, 
and to people who so greatly admired each 
other I felt that that we might be on the most 
friendly terms,” Dorothea said, still eager to 
clear up any misunderstanding. 

But the more she seemed in his eyes to try 
to palliate her conduct the more arrogant he 
waxed; and, by the time they reached the 
cottage, he had gone so far that Dorothea's 
spirit was fully roused. That once done, she 
was not easily subdued. 

‘*I have borne enough,’ she said; ‘“ Mr. 
Lyle, you have never been satisfied with me; 
you have at last shown plainly that I can 
never content you—it will be better that our 
engagement should end.” 

Of course, like any man of that tempera- 
ment, the moment he was thus met Mr. Lyle 
realised what he was losing, and could not 
endure the thought. 

Bat Dorothea held firm; and, beyond cer- 
tain conditions, no influence or argument 
could persuade her. 

‘‘I will take three months to decide,” she 
said, ‘‘and Mr. Lyle shall have the same 
privilege.’ She saw him grow rigid at the 
word, but merely repeated : ‘‘ The same privi- 
lege. If, at the end of that time, I feel that 
I can consent to a continuance of our en- 
gagement I will let him know. Till then I 
insist on being left in ol 

An opportune and pressing invitation 
reached her the next day to visit a dear friend 
at Bath; and ehe set out at once, easy in re- 





gard to her parents, because Aunt Merrick 
proposed to remain until the season ended. 

In spite of all that she had to trouble her 
‘Dorothea spent two pleasant months with her 
old schoolmate; but time only confirmed the 
resolution which had been forming in her 
mind when she left the seaside. She could 
|not marry Mr. Lyle, and she was only waiting 
: for the expiration of the term she had herself 
set, in order to write and tell him so. There 
had been no correspondence between them— 
she had insisted on that—and she only heard 
of his whereabout or doing from bits of in- 
formation given by her aunt, in that worthy 
a epistles of mingled adjuration and re- 

‘00 


roof. 

A short time before she was to leave Bath, 
however, she did receive a letter from Mr. 
Lyle, in which, after much circumlocution, 
he said,— 

‘‘ You have convinced me that I was mis- 
taken in supposing that I could make your 
happiness, and I accept your verdict.”’ 

Dorothea did not, in the least, mind this 
species of jilting; and, though, the last weeks 
had taught her that she probably could not bs 
a very happy woman, at least a solitary life, 
in which she might at will indulge the retro- 
spect of that little summer episode, whose 
importance she had learned fully to realise, 
was far preferable to becoming the wife of 
Arnot Lyle. 

And only the next evening, at an amateur- 
theatrical representation, she saw Max Hay- 
ward. He was seated’in the stalls; but, 
though quite near, could not get close to her. 
Just behind her sat two ladies, one of whom 
said to the other,— 

‘“‘There’s Max Hayward. When did he 
come? Do you know, his cousin has broken 
off her engagement with him. You remember 
her—that Laura Trent we saw in the North?” 

During an intermission, there was a move- 
ment in the crowd, and Dorothea found Max 
beside her, holding out his hand. 

‘‘T heard what that woman said,’’ he half 
whispered, ‘‘ and it is quite true, You needn’t 
condole with me, though.” 

There was no opportunity for conversation ; 
but he asked permission to call the next day. 
However, the pair met before the hour for 
visits; each of Ch a fancy to go to the Park. 

* Oh, let’s go down that pretty path !’’ Max 
said. “I see a seat. We can sit there in 








‘“‘ Why, Miss Trent has been written to, She 


ce. 
If Dorothea had glanced at him she would 
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have seen an odd smile on his face; but she 
was preoccupied by thinking about a letter she 
had received that morning from Mr. Lyle to 
inform her of his approaching marriage. She 
glanced up at Max, he was still looking at her 
with that peculiar smile. 

“Did you know— Had you heard—” she 
began, and stopped. 

“I fancy I understand,” said he. ‘ My 
cousin Laura is engaged to Mr. Lyle. No two 
persons were ever better matched, and—and 
hope you congratulate them as heartily as I 

0.” 
The pair sat there, in the quiet garden, for 
a long while; and, as they rose to go, the 
world in that time having grown wondrously 
bright to their eyes, Max said, laughingly,— 

“ After all, we were both jilted—you can’t 
deny that—so I suppose everybody will admit 
our right to console each other.”’ > 

F.L. B. 








FACETLIA, 


Lonvon is to have a ball in which none but 
blondes will take part. They will trip the 
light fantastic tow. 

Eneuisn as she is spoke: ‘‘ Where do you 
take your vacation this year?” ‘I intend to 
take it with me when I go into the country.” 

Portico Daveuter: “ Ah, would that I-had 
the wings of a dove!” Practical Father : 
“H'm! Get the legs; they're much better 
eating.” 

Srranee that man should be given two ears 
and but one tongue, when, as everybody knows, 
he would rather talk all day than listen five 
minutes. 

Grren: “Since he had that slander suit 
Pryor has gone out of business.’”’ Brown: 
“Why, what was his business?" Green: 
** Other people’s.” 

Sue: “I like this place immensely since 
they have the new French chef.’ He (weak 
in his French, but generous to a fault): 
‘‘Waitab, bring chef for two!” 

A Frencu engineer, after a series of experi- 
ments with a pie baked by a college girl, now 
announces that he believes the project of 
tunneling the Rocky Mountains is entirely 
practicable. 

A MINISTER preached an unconscionably 
long sermon, and, after pausing, said: “ And 
what shall I say more?” *‘Say amen!” re- 
sponded an old lady, in a shrill whisper that 
was heard all over the church. 

“I've seen men too mean to lend a friend a 
bob,” said Wigwng. “So have I,” replied 
Flitrip. ‘And, by-the-way, can’t you let me 
have one now for a few days?” “ Zounds, 
man! I was just preparing to ask you for a 
fiver |” 

Patron: “I want a pair of strong trousers 
for this boy of mine.” Clothier: “I haf 
shoost vat you vant. Them bants is so strong 
dat your young sh ntleman can slide down 
Greenish Hill in dem, an’ not get a hole, too. 
You shoost try.” 

Mamma (to her daughter, who had just 
entered) : “ Mabel, dear, come and sit with 
me. We've had enough of Wagner for this 
morning. I’m getting tired of it.’”’ Mabel: 
‘‘ Ma, dear, I haven't been touching the piano. 
It's nurse and baby,” 

Wire: “ Bridget is absolutely worthless. 
She tries me from morning till night. I’ve a 
great mind to let her go.”” Husband: ‘“‘ How 
ae we owe her?" Wife: ‘Only two 
months’ wages.’’ Husband: “Oh, well, 
had better keep her! ” : oa 

“I am afraid, madam,” said a gentleman 
who was looking for country board, “ that 
the house is too near the station to be plea- 
sant.” ‘It is a little noisy,” assented the 
landlady ; “‘ but from the front veranda one 


has such a fine view of people who miss the | what makes champagne 80 


trains.” 














‘‘ My first purchase is my last,’’ said a cob- 
bler, who was just starting in business. 

*“ Youna gentlemen, said an old doctor to 
a graduating class of medical students— 
“Young gentlemen, keep your patients alive 
—if you can; dead men run up no bills.” 

A nenreckep husband said in extenuation 
of his wife’s raids upon his scalp, ‘‘ You see, 
she takes her own hair off so easily, she 
doesn’t know how it hurts to have mine pulled 
out.” 

An old man who had just had several teeth 
extracted remarked : ‘‘ We have a pretty hard 
time of it when We begin to cut our testh, but 
it's nothing to what we experience when our 
teeth begin to ‘cut’ us.” 


Tommy (bride's little brother, after the 
ceremony): ‘‘ Did it hurt—the hook?” Bride- 
groom (‘‘ Never did Jike that boy ”’) : “Hurt 2— 
the hook? What do you mean, dear?” 
Tommy: “’Cause ma said Lizzy'd fished for 
yer a long time, but she'd hooked yer at last!” 

“May I ask what the middle S in your 
name signifies, Miss Bullion?” ‘Certainly, 
Mr. De Crashhe. It stands for Shazzar.” 
‘*Shazzar?” ‘ Yes; I was named after an 
eminent woman mentioned in the Scriptures— 
Belle Shazzar.” 

Miss Betsy Priuue: “ He really is such an 
ugly-looking demon, you know.” The Rector: 
‘Well, he is.” Hostess (who overhears) : 
“My goodness gracious me!" They were 
only discussing the Mephistopheles of a 
dramatic company. 

‘*Brecorra!” said an Irishman, the other 
day, as he gazed over the public square; 
‘‘ sure this must be a healthy town!’’ “ Why 
so?” asked a bystander. ‘Faith, sor, 
because there isn’t a soign of a grave in the 
cemetery beyant!”’ 

OLD GENTLEMAN (at a sewing class): “I 
suppose, Miss Arabella, young ladies are not 
interested in the question, ‘What shall be 
done with the surplus?’” Miss Arabella: 
‘«Oh, yes, we are indeed. We intend to sur. 
prise the Rev. Mr. Whitechoker with one, and 
it is going to be lovely.” 

First Beauty: ‘‘ That gentleman is.a brute. 
He would rather let a lady step in the mud 
than wet his polished boots.’’ Second beauty : 
‘* You must make allowances, my dear. Most 
likely he has to polish his cwn boots and 
appreciates the inconvenience of mud.” 

Grorerna: ‘‘ John Henry, wake up! There's 
some one in the house. Oh, what shall we 
do?” John Henry: “Hush sh-h! I hear 
him; he’s rummaging in the pantry now. 
Keep perfectly-quiet. He may eat some of 
that pie you made yesterday. Then we'll 
have him.” 

INTERVIEWER (to a lady of celebrity who had 
recently arrived from abroad): ‘Are you 
married, madame?” Lady: “ Well—no. I 
have disembarrassed myself of three hus- 
bands. I find the men very incompatible.” 
Interviewer : “I heard that you are writing a 
book. May I inquire what the subject of your 
work is?” Lady: “Oh, yes. It is, ‘How 
to Make Home Happy.’” 

A Rertzcrion.—A ferryman, who had a 
great liking for whisky, entered a public- 
house for his usual dram. He emptied the 
glass into a tumbler, which he re to his lips, 
and then, removing it, he said to the land- 
lord: ‘ Man, it's fine wi’ a strawberry in ’t.” 
‘‘ There’s nae strawberry in ’t,”’ said the land- 
lord. The ferryman had been deceived by the 
reflection of the end of his own nose on the 
bottom of the tumbler. ‘ 


“Unotz Jonny,” said a young man to an 
old gentleman who was supp: to be posted 
in all_-matters of high living, ‘‘ what makes 
champagne so dear?” ‘‘ Well my boy, you 
see France makes about half-a-million bottles 
of champagne every year. Of this million 
bottles go to England, and the other 
million come to this gree And that's 

lear, my boy,” 


said the old gentleman with a knowing wink. 
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“T'ty give you something when I come 
back,’’ said a man to alittle crossing-sweeper, 
who held out his hand for a gift. ‘Ah, sir,” 
responded the boy, ‘‘you don’t know how 
much I lose by giving credit in that way.” 


“Ir is very disagreeable to have no appetite 
for one’s dinner,”’ said a pampered old gentle- 
man. ‘ Yes,’’ responded a poor relative, who 
had called on the rich old man for help ; ‘bat 
it is still more disagreeable to have no dinner 
for one's appetite.” 


not cold,’”’ said a cross cook to a little girl 
that was standing by the kitchen range one 
chilly morning. The child looked up and 
quietly answered : ‘‘I aint’a tryin’ to heat the 
weather ; I’m only just a warmin’ my hands.” 

“T wieh you would give me that gold ring 
on your finger,” said a city fop to a country 

irl, “for it resembles the duration of my 
love for’you ; it has noending.” ‘ Excuse me, 
sir,” the girl replied ; ‘‘I prefer to keep it as 
emblematic of my love for you; it has no 
beginning.” 

* Danret Dootrrriz,” said a militia captain 
to a pause who was late at parade, “you 
are always the last man on the parade 

und.” ‘' Well, Cap’en, some one’s got to be 

every time, you know, an’ so I've just 

volunteered to take that thankless position,” 
said Daniel, 

Tue other evening at one of our theatres, 
between the acts, a young gentleman suggested 
to another that they go out to the foyer for a 
few minutes, whereupon a Hibernian who sat 


near and tially the s . 
turned to ae companion, evidently his wife, 
and said: ‘ Let’s go, Mary. Faith, if there’s 
a foire, we'd better get out before the rush!” 

thes who was in the habit < peers og 
and 8 i on every possible occasion, 
hegigedl a: wenemmigabaes of a doctor, who gave 
him a powder, and told him to take as much 
of it every morning as would lie on ® six- 
pence. ‘Yes, Doctor, and won’t you lend 
me the sixpence, meanwhile, as I haven’t a 
coin of that kind?” said the brazen-faced 
borrower 1 


“ Yxs,’’ said Miss Breezy, ‘it is a pleasnre 
to dine at the Wabashes. Mrs. Wabash is 
naturally hospitable, and, aside from the 
general excellence, everything is served in a 
way that is positively delightful to a person of 
cultured tastes. And her soups are delicious. 
Why, do you know,” went on the young lady, 
‘“‘that last evening I was served to soup three 
times, and could easily have gone one more !”’ 

As a middle-aged lady was descending 
a flight ef stairs in a public building she 
slipped and fell. A nice old gentleman, who 
was just entering the hall, rushed to her 
assistance, and, as he assisted her to. her feet, 
politely remarked: ‘‘ Did you fall, madam?” 
“Fall? Of course I fell. You don’t suppose 
I’d sit down here to rest, do you?” she 
snapped. He didn’t say what he supposed. 

‘Want a cab, sir?’ said a cabman #0 an 
innocent-looking old man from the country 
who was passing through Belgrave-square the 
other day. ‘*No-o, I think not,” replied the 
old man. ‘ You ses, I’m too from home, 
and I wouldn’t know just what to do with it. 
I’m much obleeged to you, though. Lon- 
don is a mighty nice town. Back there a 
man asked me if I wouldn’t have a ‘bus, and 
now you ask meif I won't have a cab! I 
wish I lived here.” 

A woman of the “‘strong-minded” class, on 
looking over a | document just p 
by her lawyer, and seeing that it began with : 
‘«“ Know all men by these presents,” wanted to 
know why ‘all men” were called u to 
know it. “It’s a mere matter of form,” 
replied the lawyer. ‘‘ It would answer just as 
well if it were put, ‘know one woman,’ &o.” 
“How so?” asked the client. ‘ Because,’’ 
answered the lawyer, ‘if one woman knew it, 
it wouldn’t take a great while for all men to 





find it out.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Last week, says Modern Society, brought 


STATISTICS. 


Tue fund of £500000 left by George Pea- 






MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wuistiine is a favourite form of musical 


about @ revival of the ramour that the two body for building improved houses for the entertainment across the Atlantic just now. 
sons of the Prince of Wales aré to be created ' poor of London has, through rent and One lady adept inthe art earns a handsome 
Dukes in the very near future. It is expected | interest, grown to £910,668. There are now ' income by whistling at private concerts in 
by some that Prince George of Wales will be 5,015 separate apartments, containing 11,150 New York drawing-rooms. 


made the Duke of Kent. The title of his elder ' rooms; and the average rent of each apartment | 


brother is not yet settled. 
Tue Princess of Wales, it is stated, has 


is less than five shillings a week. 
Tue orange industry of Florida has in- 


selected several brooches and pairs of earrings | creased tenfold in five years. In 1880 only 


of filagree work from a large quantity 
jewellery recently submitted to her by 


manu 


of 100,000 boxes were shipped out of the State, 
the | while in 1884 and 1885 the exports were 
facturing jewellers of Birmingham, who 1,000,000 boxes, and their value £300,000. 


have strong hopes that Her Royal Highness The United States eats, it ie estimated, 


will set the fashion and revive that 


ment of the jewellery trade, the filagree work to each man, woman and 


giving the skilled artisan more to do than any 
other class of work. 
Tue Empress Eugénie, we hear, will avail 


child ten oranges. 
Ramway DsveLopMent.—In 1886 the number 

of passengers carried in the United Kingdom 

was 706,700,000, being an increase of nearly 


herself of the Queen’s offer of the use of | nine millions over the preceding year. The 
Osborne Cottage. The Empress has expressed , capital invested now amounted to £828,300,000. 


herself as more than satisfied with the , The mileag 


e last year was 19,300, as against 


results of the ‘‘cure’’ she has undergone at 19,169 miles in 1885. The number of officers 
Amsterdam, but the Dutch capital is little and servants employed was 346,426. In 1886 
to her taste, and she has been anxious not | there were 938 persons killed, of whom nearly 


to remain there longer than was absolutely 
necessary. 

Tue Queen, it is said, was at her best and 
brightest when she visited Hatfield. For two 
hours Her Majesty may be said to have 
chatted incessantly upon all subjects, now 
and asain breaking out into langhter. Some 
Spanish minstrels in their picturesque cos- 
tumes amused her a good deal, and the 
nimbleness of their feet and fingers earned 
for them Royal compliments. 

The Princess of Wales was also very merry. 
She wore a bodice and tunic of azalea-pink 
satin, with a Pompadour stripe, and blue vest 
and cuffs, over a skirt of deep cream em- 
broidery, trimmed with two rows of pleated 

ink satin, and white tulle bonnet with 
| morte of ospreys. Her daughters, the 
Princesses Victoria and Maud of Wales, who 
chatted a good deal with the rather heavy- 
—— young Duke of Sparta, wore simple 
white dresses, with small straw hats, trimmed 
with white velvet. 


Very marked was the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh's dress of flowered brocade trimmed 
with lace, and worn with a cream bonnet, 
ornamented ‘with small feathers of all the 
colours in the dress. Princess Christian of 
Schleswig- Holstein wore blue foulard, spotted 
with white, with bonnet to match; and her 
daughter, Princess Victoria, was in white; 
the Duchess of Albany’s costume was of black 
lace, with a black bonnet; Princess Mary 
Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, wore brown broché 
velvef and satin, lined with pale blue, and 
bonnet and parasol to match; and Princess 
a of Teck was in biscuit embroidered 
muslin, 


Tue tournament at the Ranelagh Club's 
pleasant grounds, which are situated at 
Barnes, brought together a large number of 
ladies in quite their prettiest summer gowns. 
The boxing and fencing was feeble, but the 
mounted competitions revealed more spirit, 
and the Earl of Harrington, looking very 
fleshy in a green silk jersey, showed un- 
expected activity and prowess. Major Beres- 
ford, lean and determined, grew positively 

in the “heads” and ‘posts’ 
competition, and the Earl of Mayo, whiter as 
to his dress than a miller, was in great spirits. 
Good looking George Damer was the recipient 
of much female sympathy on account of his 
very moderate success at tilting at the ring. 
The showy riding-master scored hugely at 
tent- ing, and seemed more than satisfied 
with his exploits. A delightful. time was 
rs by everybody .present—except perhaps 
ose who rashly ventured upon eating 
& piece of the “plum cake” which was 
served with the bread.and-butter and tea 
on the nese and which was very curious 
stuff indeed. 





half were railway servants, and in the previous 
year the number killed was 957. 





GEMS. 


Norutne that is self-evident can be a proper 
subject of examination. 

ProriTaBLe employments would be no less a 
diversion than any of the idle spots in fashion, 
if men but be brought to delight in them. 

Nomoper itself importeth not much in armies 
where the people are of weak courage, for, as 
Virgil says, it never troubles a wolf how many 
the sheep be. 

Sut we repine at a little misplaced charity, 
we who could no way foresee the effect— when 
an all-knowing, all-wise Being showers down 
every day His benefits on the unthankful and 
undeserving ? 

A worp to the girls. Beware of the man 
who does not know enough about cheerfulness 
to understand its value in daily life. Such a 
man would improve the first opportunity to 

ind the cheerfulness out of his home, to 

righten a sunbeam into a shadow, and then 
wonder what was the matter. Such a man is no 
better than no husband at all. When you want 
a husband, find somebody else—somebody who 
will give you at least some chan e to be happy 
far into this life beyond the so-called “‘ honey- 
moon.’ 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Preserve Eccs,—Put your eggs down in 
salt; puta layer of salt in the bottom of a 
firkin, and put the eggs large end down, and 
cover that layer with salt, and keep on until 
the firkin is full. 

For Nervous Dysrepsta, writes a correspon- 
dent, take five drops of oil of peppermint in a 
teaspoonful of sugar on going to bed at night. 
Dr. Kittredge, a well known physician, used 
to recommend this, only in a dose of double 
the above strength. Chronic cases have been 
known to be cured by this treatment. It rarely 
takes more than two or three weeks to effect a 
cure, 

Excettent Baxep Brown Breav.—Three 
cups of Indian meal, three cups of rye meal, 
one-half cup of sour milk, one-half cup of 
treacle, three and a half cups of warm water, 
one teaspoonful of soda. Bake, covered closely, 
one hour and a half in a moderate oven. In 
making brown bread sift the salt and soda 
into the meal. The. secret of making good 
steamed brown bread is to keep the water 
boiling evenly all the time. Never add cold 
water to the water in which the bread is being 
steamed, as it will surely make the bread fall. 





! 
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epart- 600,000,000 of oranges yearly, enough to give | d 


Ir is not always, perhaps not often, that 
the gravest men and women are the strongest 
or the most earnest. It is true there is 
mirth born of frivolity, whose shallowness 
soon apparent, but there is also a joyousnes 
and freedora of heart and manner which be- 
speak a fulness of life and a depth of character, 
and tell of abundant resources for future 
eeds, 

Parisran street boys have invented a new 
topical game— carrying off the Commissary,”’ 
They divide themselves into two bodies, and 
enact the recent capture of M. Schnaebele at 
Pagny, on the Alsatian frontier, which caused 
such serious agitation. A chalk line marks 
the boundary between France and Germany, 
and the lads take turns to represent the 
obnoxious Teutonic officials, who drag M. 
Schnaebele over the frontier. 

Porry - RED, porcelain - blue, royal - blue— 
respectively the palest and darkest tones of 
this hue—and mauve will be the favourite 
tints at French watering-places, during the 
coming bathing season. Pink is quite de- 
throned in favour of heliotrope, although the 
latter colour fades directly in the sea air, and 
becomes a shabby brownish hue. Red resists 
the air and sun best, but Gallic doctors are 
beginning to declare that the prevailing fancy 
for such a bright colour damages the eyesight. 

Tux habit of doing or enduring something 
for generations yet unborn is of itself a 
purifying and broadening one. -It takes us 
out of our little round of petty interests, and 
makes us feel that we are essentially a part of 
God’s great universe, connected with the past 
by memory and gratitude, and with the future 

y hope and effort. To cultivate and nourish 

his motive as a mainspring of action will 
make life better worth living now, while 
bequeathing rich benefits to other lives which 
are yet to come, 

Tue remains of an ancient Gaulish burying- 
ground have been found at Adamville, near 
Paris. An architect superintending road- 
making operations in the district, noticed that 
fragments of old pottery, &c., were dug up, 
and so began careful researches. He has now 
uncovered fifty-two tombs, containing twelve 
skeletons of ancient warriors buried with their 
arms, and the remains of numerous women 
and children. All were covered with heavy 
stones. Bronze ornaments, iron weapons, and 
potiery lie scattered around, but no coins to 

the date. 

Tue New Tay Bridge has been opened for 
passenger traffic, seven and a-half years after 
the destruction of its predecessor, in the 
terrible December storm. The second structure 
is far stronger, and bears a double line of 
rails, the cost also being double that of the 
first bridge. It is rather over two miles long, 
and rests on eighty-six piers, with spans vary- 
ing from 68 feet to 245 feet. Shipping going 
up the river to Perth will not be interfered 
with by the bridge, as it is 77 feet above high 
water mark. Severe tests of stability were 
applied to the bridge before it was opened. 


Harsu and unjast criticism of others’ con- 
duct or performance often results from using 
one’s own ideal of excellence as a test. A 
capable, but captious person examines a p‘ece 
of work, or surveys a course of action, and 
sees, or thinks he sees, how it might have been 
improved. At once he begins to find fault, to 
depreciate, to blame, forgetting that the stand- 
by which he judges is his own, and not that 
of another. It remains at least very doubtfal 
if he would have come up to it in the’same 
circumstances ; but to censure another for not 





bringing his practice into harmony with the 
censor’s egnlaas is surely unreasonable, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





P. P.—The name Emma means “‘a nurse.” 

Cc. K. G.—July 10, 1868, fell on Friday. 

Emma.—Nothing more is known than the account in 
the Bible. 

C. F.—You can obtain all the books mentioned of any 
bookseller. 

D. P.—You are a very good figure, and not too stout 
for your height. 

A. L. M.—It is not usual for gentlemen to wear en- 
gagement rings. 

L. C. S.—Rusty-nail water has been known to remove 
freckles of long standing. 

L. V.—You are what is generally called a blonde. 
The hair inclosed is light-brown. 

L. L.—The article mentioned is sold by most chemist 


T. L. Use dumb-bells to remedy your narrow chest. 
Sling your arms back and forth every morning when 
you rise. 


Satisriep Reapver.—1. It depends entirely upon the 
— required. 2. Moderate. 3. Nothing very de- 
finite. 


Lavy oF THE Lake is evidently a pretty, sensible girl, 
who writes a very nice letter in « very neat hand. The 
hairis as near black as possible, fine, and beyond the 
usual length. 

Wartson.—The violin isa very fashionable instrument 
for ladies. Itis also very difficult. There are two or 
three ladies’ orchestras, bnt the lady named we are un- 
acquainted with. 

JuBILEE.—1l. Write and tell your country lover the 
facts, and release him from the engagement. 2. Caroline 
is the feminine of Charles, meaning ‘strong ;” Al ce 
means a “ princess,” and Esther “‘ secret.” 


A. P.—We regret the delay, but it is against the rule 
ea reply by post. In answer to your query the man can 





We do not mention patent medicines in this column. 
A. M.—The steamship “City of Rome” is 560 feet 


” 


Jong ; ‘‘ Etruria,” 501; ‘‘Germanic,” 455; “ Arizona,” 
450. 


L. D.—The Supreme Court of the United States 
consists of a chief justice and eight associate jus- 
tices. 


G. 8. C.—Grey eyes are thought to indicate intellect. 
Grey-blue eyes a sentimeatal nature. The colour is very 
dark brown. 


N. §.—Stationary is pronounced “ sta-shun-a-re ” ; the 
accent on the first syllable ; stationery, “‘ sta-shun-er-e” ; 
the accent also on the first syllable. 


C. R.—Grover Cleveland is the twenty-second Presi- 
dent of the United States, Washington having been the 
first to hold that honoured position. 


D. 8.—Mrs. Langtry played Pauline in ‘‘ The Lady of 
Lyons” at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, for the 
first time in America, on Oct. 16, 1886. 


M. A. P.—The longest verse in the Bible is the ninth 
verse of the eighth chapter of Esther ; the shortest is 
the thirty-fifth verse of the eleventh chapter of St. 
Jobn. 


R. M.—In 1825, the 8th of June fell on Wednesday, 
and June 5, 1835, on Friday. Whether or not either 
of these dates fell before or after the full moon, we are 
unable to state. 


L. H. L.—It would be better to see the young gentle- 
man anywhere else than the place mentioned. A young 
lady should be very particular in such matters. Your 
mother is your best adviser, not only in this, but in all 
similar matters. 


P. M. S.—Having a taste for dressmaking it is very 
likely that you will be more apt to be successful in its 
pursuit than in any other trade. The only objection to 
itis the necessary confinement, which can be partly 
overcome by an indulgence in exercise whenever an 
opportunity is presented. 

T. B. B.—Women are not allowed to appear in public 
in male attire, and where they attempt to do sv, and 
are detected, are very unceremoniously bundled off to 
the station-house, there to repent of their foolishness. 
dt is not at all likely that a permit to appear in such 
wneoenay garments would be granted by any municipal 
authority. 


Amy.—The fact of a young man having visited a lady 
for a year is very good evidence that he takes more than 
a passing interest in her, but it is not by any means a 
positive proof that he intends te marry her. She can 
rest assured, however, that her company is most agree- 
able to him, and that may in a short time lead to a 
declaration of love and a proposal of marriage. 


D. T. T.—Michel Ney, one of the most celebrated 
marshals of the first French Empire, was the son of a 
cooper ; his birthplace, Saar-Louis, a town of Rhenish 
Prussia ; the date, January 10,1769. He was, after a 
most brilliant life, tried and convicted of high treason, 
and executed in the garden of the Luxembourg, Paris, 
December 7, 1815. There is no foundation for the 
stury that he escaped to America and engaged in school- 
teaching. 


E. C. C.—Improve your spare moments by the study 
of standard works on history, geography, travel, &., 
first taking up the easiest and most comprehensive and 
advanc'ng step by step to those of a more abstruse cha- 
racter. We have not the room to spare in which to 
give a list of such volumes, but in lieu thereof would 
refer you to some first-class bookseller in your imme- 
diate vicinity. From the appearance of your letter you 
have not wasted any opportunity to learn, as it displays 
a most excellent knowledge of grammatical construe- 
tion and penmanship. 


D. L.—Gordius was a Phrygian peasant, who, when 
his countrymen were told by the oracle to enthrone the 
first man whom they met going to the temple of Jupiter 
in a car, had the good fortune to be found in that situa- 
tion. Immediately afterwards he consecrated his car 
in the temple, tying the yoke to the draught with such 
art that it could not be unloosed. Then the report 
spread that the oracle had decreed the empire of Asia 
to him who should untie the Gordian Knot. Coming to 
the place, Alexander the Great made short work of the 
difficulty by cutting the cord with his sword, and there- 
npon he claimed to be the foretold ruler of Asia. From 
this circumstance arose the expression “ cutting. (or un- 
loosing) the Gordian Knot.” In other words, it showed 
how even the greatest difficulties can be easily overcome 
by prompt and effective action. 





Pp to contribute if you can prove he has paid 
the money as named. Take outa summons at once. 


H. H.—Having obtained knowledge of the whereabouts 
of your brother in New Zealand it would seem to be an 
easy matter to obtain from him a detailed account of 
the cost of living there, and other information regarding 
that far-away locality. 

Rose3vup.—1. It is pronounced “ sooveneer.” 2. We 
have never heard it pronounced otherwise than as 
written. 8. Such eyes would be called hazel, but they 
are evidently rather restless as well as attractive, as, 
perhaps, their possessor may be. You must practise a 
good deal before you will write a good band. Use more 
respectable paper, and let the lines be wider apart. 


MY HAUNTED HEART. 


My heart is haunted, dearest— 
A spirit bright is there: 
An image dear-I treasure, 
A face so sweet and fair. 
My heart is sadly bleeding, 
Pierced trough by Cupid's dart ; 
And ’tis thine image, darling, 
That fills my haunted heart. 


My heart is baunted, dearest ; 
At early morn I rise 

And, seeking then the “ spirit,’ 
I look into thine eyes, 

At eve, my heart is aching— 
"Tis very hard to part ; 

But thy face I carry always 
Within my haunted héart. 


My heart is haunted, dearest, 
Thy face is ever there ; 

And always, in my bosom, 
Thine image will I bear. 

And though, at close of evening, 
A few short hours we . 

Thy face is brightly mirrored 
Safe in my haunted heart. 


My heart is hearted, dearest— 
Thy spirit pure is there ; 
And I deem myself most happy 
Thine image bright to bear. 
Oh, heal the spot where Cupid 
Has pierced bis cruel dart ! 
But always still thine image 
Will crown my haunted heart. oie 


G. H.—Wellington is a town in New Zealand, on Cook 
Strait and the west shore of Port Nicholson. It is very 
prettily situated above the margin of the bay, and has 
a population of between 8,000 and 9,000. There is no 
town in the neighbourhood of Wellington bearing the 
name of Piakakaraki—at least none such is set down on 
any published maps. 


B. D. H.—Acute rheumatism frequently attacks the 
heart. The younger the patient, the more liable the 
heart is to be affected. The disease sometimes disap- 
pears in ten or twelve days; but it sometimes lasts for 
months, and may lapse into a chronic state and continue 
indefinitely. Treatment by quinine has been pursued 
with success, 


Mowna.—Thanks for your note. You are not too old to 
learn telegraphy, but you could not obtain Government 
employment. You should have a fair education, and be 
rather quick. It is an advantage to be able to play the 
piano. The cost is not very great. You will find adver- 
tisements in the daily papers of establishments where 
all branches are taught, and by communicating with the 
a will, no doubt, receive every information. 

e should judge you to be neat and methodical and 
of rather a firm disposition. ‘ 


Letrig A.—Angina pectoris seldom affects young 
people. It occurs most frequently in the meridian of 
life or during its decline. The nature of the malady is 
involved in some obscurity, but it is generally regarded 
as an affection of the nerves, especially of those which 
supply the lungs and the heart. It is not unlike neu- 
ralgia—in fact, it is sometimes called neuralgia of the 
heart. It s with a sensation of pain and constric- 
tion in the region of the heart, and a numbness in the 
leftarm. It caused, in nervous subjects, by over- 
excitement, running upstairs rapidly, walking agaiust 
a strong wind, or violent action or emotion of any 
kind. When far advanced, paroxysmsare easily brought 
on, 





8. G.—Thersis no particular harm in giggling. It 
is a sign of nervous s yore | and bashfulness, and 
Mere be outgrown like other childish weaknesses and 

abits. 


E. P. 8.—To get a good paying business requires 
talent and enterprise, and the mere publishing of your 
name in any newspaper do you very little good. We 
do not know anything of the firm mentioned. 


M. G. L.—Unless you have great talent for music, 
and expect to become an artist in that line, you would 
do wrong to neglect other studies for that. Bumps 
behind the ears show a disposition to combat difficulties. 


T. C.—We think that household work is better for a 
girl than factcry work. It is healthier and better pid. 

edo not think it wise for a young lady to borrow 
money from a gentleman. Twenty is quite young 
enough for a girl to marry. 


Rose.—Where there is such diversity of tastes, it is 
impossible to say which is considered prettier—large or 
small women. A big, tall man adores a little woman ; 
asmall man worships one of the goddess type, The 
rule of liking one’s opposites usually obtains. 


J. T. T.—Only one course can be pursued, and that is 
a recourse to law. You have been grievously wronged, 
and cannot do otherwise, even though it will necessi- 
tate an exposure of the family skeleton. Confide in 
your parents, ard let them take the initiatory steps in 
a case at law. 


R. R. D.—The Comanche Indians are a roving race, 
roaming when first known from the head waters of the 
Brazos and Colorado to those of the Arkansas aud Mis- 
souri, and in some bands penetrating to Durangv in 
Mexico and to Santa Fe in New Mexico. They are great 
hunters and warriors, and splendid horsemen. The 
United States Government has collected some of them 
on a new reservation in the western part of the Indian 
Territory. 


B. C. S.—Death-watch is a superstitious name given 
to the sound produced by several insects, but mostly by 
asmall beetle. The tick of the death-watch is made by 
striking their heads or mandibles against the wood in 
which they are concealed. These strong and repeated 
strokes, from seven to eleven, resemble the regular 
ticking of a watch, and are supposed to be the means by 
which the sexes call each other. Other insects make a 
somewhat similar tick. 


A. B. L—To pickle green tomatoes, puncture them 
with a fork, place them on a dish, and sprinkle them 
with salt. Let them remain for two days ; then rinse 
off the salt in clear water; put them in a preserving 
vessel, cover them with water, which keep scalding hot 
for one hour; then take them out, and let them drain. 
Then put them in jars. Boil the vinegar, with some 
cloves, allspice, and stick cinnamon. When cold, pour 
over sufficient of the vinegar to cover them. 


Datsy.—Your parents are possessed of a great deal of 
common-sense and foresight in refusing to further your 
ambition to become an actress, as we fail to discuver in 
your letter indications of anything buta foolish infatua- 
tion for a profession for which you are, without doubt, 
totally unfitted. There are hundreds of men and women 
at the present day who have one time or another been 
smitten with ‘‘ stage-fever,” but luckily for them anda 
long-suffering public, have discov their unfitness 
and adopted a more congenial means of gaining a living. 
Go and do likewise, and in a short time you will ily 
acknowledge the worth of our advice, and wonder how 
you could have been so foolish. ‘The “ fire of a thou- 
sand ambitions ” now burning in your soul can be very 
easily quenched by the application of a small quantity 
of common-sense. 


E. C. E.—Broiled tomatoes make a most acceptable 
dinner dish, a statement endorsed by all who have in- 
dulged in the deli Large, firm ones should be 
selected, but they must not be peeled. They should be 
sliced half an inch thick and broiled on an oyster grid- 
iron, a few minutes sufficing to cook them properly. 
The cook should have ready in a cup some hot butter, 
seasoned with pepper, salt, a little sugar (which may be 
omitted if desired) and half a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard. As soon as the tomatoes are done, each piece 
should be dipped in this mixture and laid upon a hot 
chafing-dish. When all are Sapet, the remainder of the 
sauce should be heated to a boil and poured over them, 
after which they must be served immediately. Thus, 
you can readily see that your ‘‘ old housekeeper” friend, 
although thoroughly acquainted with every description 
of cookery, is mistaken in the assertion that the ‘‘love 
apple ” cannot be broiled. 
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